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EDITORIALS 


Mine and Thine Christian stewardship is a study in pronouns and 

the application of them. It also involves a generous 
use of quotation marks. Sound principles cannot be developed and applied 
unless the Christian is concerned with two “ships” — ownership as well as 
stewardship. 

I am the Lord’s; therefore I am not the lord over myself or what is “mine.” 
He has made me; therefore I am not master of my destiny. He has redeemed 
me; therefore I cannot speak of “my possessions.” He has sanctified me; 
therefore His good and gracious will supersedes mine. 

God made the world for His pleasure. He was pleased and called it 
good. Then man sinned. God was displeased. Therefore He redeemed the 
world again for His pleasure. He is pleased, together with the angelic host, 
when one sinner is brought to repentance. It is His good pleasure that none 
should perish but that all should come to repentance. He is pleased when 
Christians bear the fruits of the Spirit, because they have been sanctified to 
please Him. 

Instruction in Christian stewardship must be dominated by God’s owner- 
ship. If we are to stimulate Christians to God-pleasing giving of time, talent, 
and treasure, then we must emphasize God’s giving. If we wish to stir God’s 
people to make pledges of their faithful intent, we must stress God’s pledges 
in His faithful Word. If we want parents to exercise wise stewardship of 
“their” children, we must remind them that they are Christ’s lambs who are 
His for His pleasure first of all. If Christian congregations wish to be true 
to the trust imposed by the Great Commission, they must first remember 
that congregational sovereignty is very limited indeed, that they have a Lord 
who makes the aims and functions of Christian education mandatory and 
who allows congregations freedom of judgment only in methodology. 

We Christians say, “What's mine is Thine.” And when we say this by 
faith, God goes into action and exercises the privileges of His ownership by 
developing our stewardship. Melek. 


The Hand That Rocks the Cradle !t is a trained child which 


enters the school at the age 
Leads to the School of five or six. What that 


child has acquired in terms of concepts, attitudes, habits, and skills during 
his preschool years cannot be duplicated in any later period of equal length 
in life. This is true regardless of the most favorable opportunities for formal 
education which may be the child’s lot. 
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During that informal but basic period of early training the child’s prin- 
cipal teacher was the mother. She provided for her child’s physical needs; 
she acquainted him with his environment; she helped him to distinguish and 
identify objects and persons; she led him to acquire habits; and she taught 
him skills, such as walking and speaking a language; as a Christian mother 
she led him to his Savior. 

When the child enters school, he has developed patterns of thought and 
action that have stamped his personality. Thus the home, chiefly under the 
guidance of the mother, has prepared the child for his formal education, which 
under the leadership of the teacher begins in school. Now two educational 
agencies, home and school, meet and expect to join hands for the child’s 
continued education and training. 

If home and school are to join hands in bringing up children to become 
socially adjusted and to develop their potentialities, then each agency must 
be aware of its possible contributions toward the realization of these im- 
portant goals. The responsibility for effective co-operation of the two agencies 
rests primarily on the shoulders of the teacher. He has been specially trained 
for guiding the education and training of children. As a teacher in a Christian 
school he strives toward the realization of that school’s specific objectives. 
This especially requires the co-operation of the home. 

To bring about effective home and school co-operation the teacher has 
a twofold approach at his disposal. First of all, through visits to the homes 
of his pupils he becomes acquainted with the parents and thus gets a view 
of the personal relationships in the families of those committed to his care 
in school. This is of vital importance to the teacher. Through these visits he 
brings the school to the homes of his pupils. 

The second approach is bringing the parents, or the home, to the school. 
The teacher invites the parents to visit the school and observe pupils and 
teacher at work. Mothers especially will find it is convenient to spend an 
hour in the classroom where their children are being instructed. Besides, the 
school may set aside a day in each semester when parents are invited to come 
to school and confer with the teachers of their children. Such parent-teacher 
meetings may be scheduled for certain evenings for which suitable programs 
are arranged. A program for a meeting of this kind should provide for a brief 
address by the pastor or a teacher, or a demonstration of teaching a lesson by 
a teacher with a group of pupils, each procedure to be followed by a brief 
discussion. After a social period with some light refreshments, during which 
the parents chat with the teachers, a profitable meeting comes to a close. 

Co-operation of home and school is a goal toward which every teacher 
should strive. It is the mainspring for effective teaching and training. The 
mutual understanding and the working together of these two basic agencies 
is of particular importance in the Christian training of youth. Fortunate is 
that pupil who, like young Timothy, learns the Holy Scriptures from God- 
fearing parents of the type of Timothy’s mother Eunice and grandmother 
Lois, whose faith and work the apostle commended so highly. 
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Effective co-operation of home and school will prove to be a blessing for 
the church and for the community. It will realize the God-intended purpose 
of the undeniable truth that the hand which rocks the cradle leads to the 
school. Aen a 


Spontaneous Learning Why all this fuss and bother about provid- 
ing for the gifted child? It’s easy. For ex- 


ample, if you are teaching the social studies, give the smart kids a textbook, 
and test them periodically. If they pass, let them go on. 

This is the opinion of a teacher with vast experience —one year to be 
exact. It is apparent that he must have reclined in the arms of Morpheus 
while he should have been listening to some sage advice. It is obvious that 
he doesn’t know some of the rudiments of the educational process. He needs 
to become acquainted with a few fundamentals or at least review them. 

1. A child must acquire some facts. He can get some from his textbook, 
but there are surely other sources, including the teacher. 

2. He must develop some understandings which are based on facts. Some 
of these are expounded in textbooks, but again the books must be supple- 
mented. 

3. The pupil, as a future democratic citizen, must have practice in making 
judgments which are based on facts and understandings. The validity of 
these judgments can be ascertained only by exposure to others through 
a give-and-take learning experience. A modification of judgment is often very 
much in order. A textbook can offer little to assist a teacher with this learning 
procedure. 

4, Then the pupil must be motivated to act on the basis of balanced judg- 
ments. The inspiration needed to motivate action comes primarily from the 
teacher. 

If you remove the teacher from the learning process, the gifted child may 
become little more than a mobile encyclopedia. He may win $64,000, but he 
may contribute little or nothing to the security of our government bonds. 

HG. 


“Why Can't They Write?” Persons in education and business are 
asking, “Why can’t they write?” 


“They” are the products of our educational system, our boys and girls, 
our young men and women. Often they are unable to express themselves 
well in writing. They don’t always know how to write a good sentence or 
paragraph. Much less can they usually spell and punctuate correctly. To 
think for themselves seems to be a lost art in many cases when it comes to 
writing. Organizing thoughts or facts they may have on a subject is un- 
heard of. 

Dorothy Thompson says: “We are rearing a generation of high-school 
students, vast numbers of whom cannot solve a simple problem in plane 
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geometry, construct a paragraph of intelligible grammatical prose, spell many 
words in use at the newspaper level, or give anything like a coherent account 
of American history.” (The Chicago Daily News, May 26, 1958 ) 

Angelo Patri writes: “Why is it that graduates of approved schools seem 
to be unable to write a good letter? Why are so few of them able to write 
a lucid description of a simple situation, even a familiar one? Not that we 
are asking for literary masterpieces from students. Just simple, clear, state- 
ments of fact would do. How hard this is to get, the heads of business 
institutions know too well.” (The Chicago Daily News, June 24, 1954) 

In December 1955 the University of Illinois decreed that its subcollege, 
noncredit English course, Rhetoric 100 (“bonehead English” or “English 
zero”), will be discontinued in the fall of 1960. This course has been costing 
Illinois taxpayers $35,000 a year —to have elementary English retaught in 
college. In future, freshmen will cope with a college-level English course 
or get grades of fail. 

“Why can’t they write?” 

Where have schools fallen down? 

Here are some of the reasons. 

Gone are the days in many a classroom when pupils write in terms of 
sentences and paragraphs. Instead, youngsters will fill in empty spaces in 
workbooks or on work sheets. With complete thoughts? No; usually with 
words or groups of words. 

Tests are the so-called objective type. The learner selects the right or the 
wrong answer from the parenthesis. In another case he completes a sentence 
with the missing words. In another instance he crosses out or underlines the 
correct or the incorrect answers as the case may be. He may have to decide 
whether or not a statement is true or false. And so forth ad infinitum. How 
can anybody learn to write well as a result of such piecemeal practices? 

To learn to write well students must write often, daily. They must write 
and rewrite much. They must apply what they learned about good sentence 
and paragraph structure, correct grammatical forms, proper spelling and 
punctuation, and fluency and effectiveness of speech. Students must know 
what they want to say, i.e., have a point of view to put across. To write 
well, they must have knowledge of their subject. This requires research. 
This should lead to reports, evaluations, summaries. Such work would sup- 
plement the assignments in various types of written expression given in 
English texts. If all these activities would cause a student to become verbose, 
he would have to pray the Indiana politician’s prayer: “Lord, fill my mouth 
with wonderful stuff, and nudge me when I’ve said enough.” 

Sydney Harris pointed out: “The Italians have a proverb: “The beginning 
is half” I would go further and say that, in the creative world, the begin- 
ning is all. What you have at the end is what you started with. It will take 
me four hours to think of an opening for a column, and 15 minutes to write 
the whole column. Again like music, the writing is, in effect, all finished 
before you even put it on paper.” (The Chicago Daily News, June 28, 1954) 
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Need teachers correct all the written work they assign to their pupils? 
Not at all; that is, if students understand that they are required to do much 
purposeful and meaningful writing to improve upon their knowledge and 
ability to express it in writing. Of course, teachers ought to sample the 
written work of their charges, comment constructively on it, and recognize 
effort. 

In summary, then, both pupils and teachers can do something to improve 
written expression of our up-and-coming generation. 

HERBERT D. BRUENING 


Its a Fact Facts empirically arrived at never determine anything. Facts 

become significant only as interpreted in the light of ac- 
cepted standards and/or assumptions, and these, in the final analysis, are not 
susceptible to scientific determination. 

It can be determined scientifically that Russian schools are training more 
engineers and technicians each year than American colleges. It is concluded 
that this is an intolerable situation and, therefore, America must devise ways 
and means to train a greater number of engineers and technicians than is 
currently the case. Whether the condition described by empirical observation 
is intolerable or not is a problem of values and not of science. The conclusion 
is an opinion and not a fact. 

In ordinary life we seldom deal purely with facts, but with facts inter- 
preted and evaluated. The interpretation or evaluation is determined by 
purposes to which we relate the facts. Once the purposes (values, goals) 
are established, scientific research (facts) can tell us how effectively these 
purposes are achieved and how these purposes might be achieved more 
easily and more accurately. Facts (science) cannot tell us whether our goals, 
values, purposes are good or bad. 

It is primarily in the areas of values, purposes, and goals that confusion 
is most pronounced in matters of organized education. This is because men 
have not been able to agree concerning such basic concepts as the origin, 
nature, and destiny of man. So long as men fail to find agreement on the 
ultimate first cause but, instead, begin at some intermediate point to inter- 
pret facts, they have no way of knowing that the point of reference is valid. 
If the point of reference is in error, all that is interpreted from such a per- 
spective runs the risk of becoming error compounded. 

For the Christian educator the primary question is not “What are the 
facts?” but “From what angle are you shooting?’ Facts are indispensable 
to valid conclusions, but the “angle of the shot” (perspective) determines the 
value of the conclusion. 

The Christian view of life, rooted in God’s revelation, is the only per- 
spective that can satisfy man’s quest for certainty. The church will be well 
advised to invest heavily in the processes of nurturing this unique Weltan- 
schauung among the rising generation. P. W. LANcE 


The Growing Multitudes 
Hersert H. Gross and Jonn W. Kotz 
Concordia Teachers College 
River Forest, IIl. 


On one occasion vast numbers of 
people — some 5,000 men_ beside 
women and children — followed our 
blessed Savior into a desert place. 
St. Mark reports that when Jesus saw 
this vast crowd He was moved with 
compassion toward them because they 
were as sheep not having a shepherd. 
They needed bread, and they needed 
spiritual leadership. The harvest truly 
was plenteous, but the laborers were 
few. 

As our Lord sits enthroned on high 
in the middle of this 20th century of 
grace, many of the same thoughts 
must fill His heart and soul. For to- 
day there is a vast multitude of peo- 
ple on this earth that He rules, and 
that multitude is growing. Each hour 
sees added to the world’s population 
more than the number of men who 
gathered there in that desert place to 
hear Him. In many ways their prob- 
lems are similar. Bread must be 
found to feed their bodies. They 
must be clothed and sheltered. But 
most important, the Bread of Life 
must be provided to feed their souls. 

On the occasion of the feeding of 
the 5,000, Jesus called His disciples 
to aid Him in bringing bread to both 
their bodies and their souls. On an- 
other occasion, when He saw: similar 
crowds of people, He urged those 
about Him to pray the Lord of the 
harvest for more laborers to work in 
the whitening fields. Our Lord in- 
deed works, but He usually works 
through men. It is the purpose of this 


paper to call attention to some of the 
problems and challenges which the 
growing multitudes of the 20th cen- 
tury present to the disciples of our 
Lord and in a small measure to sug- 
gest how some of these problems may 
be met with His guidance and bless- 


ing. 
I. Population Growth in the World 


It is often said that people cannot 
see the forest because of the trees. 
This is likely to be true with regard 
to changes which are taking place 
about us. One such change is the 
tremendous increase in world popula- 
tion which has taken place in the last 
few decades. At the present time the 
world population is estimated to be 
about 2% billion people. In the last 
100 years the world’s population has 
increased by about 1s billion, an aver- 
age of about 12 million a year. How- 
ever, in the last 10 years the world’s 
population has increased by about 300 
million, an average of 30 million a 
year. The actual daily increase in the 
world’s population is about 130,000, 
or 5,400 an hour. This increase is a 
reflection of the excess of births over 
deaths. It is estimated that if the 
present rate of increase continues, by 
the year 2050 the world’s population 
will be seven billion. 

The earliest period for which we 
have relatively accurate records of 
population is the beginning of the age 
of exploration and discovery in 1400. 
At that time it is estimated that the 
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world’s population was about 300 mil- 
lion. Since that time Europe has 
shown a ninefold increase. At the 
present time Europe is the most 
densely populated continent, with 
about 142 people per square mile. 
Asia, which has always been a heavily 
populated continent, had a population 
of about 250 million in 1650. Today 
its population has increased to a little 
over a billion. China, as of June 30, 
1953, reported a population of 625,- 
000,000. This is rather striking, since 
only a few years ago it was estimated 
that the population of China was 
about 500,000,000. Actually the esti- 
mate was in error by about 25 per 
cent. The Latin American countries, 
taken together, have had the greatest 
population increase since 1900. In 
1900 the population of Latin America 
was estimated at about 43,000,000. 
Today it is estimated at 172,000,000. 
Latin America is growing at the rate 
of 2% per cent annually over against 
a world average of 1% per cent. Con- 
trary to popular opinion the last two 
wars have had practically no effect on 
the population of the countries in- 
volved. It is simply not true that 
modern wars decrease populations 
substantially. 


In our own country the population 
of colonial America in 1650 was esti- 
mated to be 52,000. Fifty years later, 
by 1700, the population had increased 
to 275,000. In 1775 Burke estimated 
the population of America at 2,000,- 
000 whites and a half million mem- 
bers of other races, chiefly Negro 
slaves. Today our population has 
passed the 170,000,000 figure. By 
1960 it is estimated that the popula- 
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tion of the United States will be about 
178,500,000. 

In the 13 years since World War II 
over 30 million people have been 
added to our population. This is more 
than the gain in the 23 years between 
World War I and World War IL. 
If our population continues to grow 
at the present rate, it will be 275,- 
000,000 by the year 2000. Fifty years 
later it will be 600,000,000. 

Within a single decade following 
World War II the child population 
of the United States was increased 
by more than a third, reaching a total 
of 55.67 million people under 18 in 
1955. This is a 10-year gain of more 
than 14 million. It is without 
precedent in our history. 


A RESULT OF MEDICAL PROGRESS 


How has this great population in- 
crease been brought about? A num- 
ber of factors have been involved. 
One of these has been the substantial 
medical progress that has been made 
in recent years. During the past 20 
years the death rate has declined well 
over 25 per cent in most countries 
and as much as 50 per cent in several. 
In colonial America it is estimated 
that the average life expectancy was 
about 30 years. By 1850 the life ex- 
pectancy had increased to 38 years. 
In 1900 the life expectancy was 47 
years. At the present time the life 
expectancy in the United States is 
about 66.6 years for men and 72.6 for 
women. This means that the average 
American can expect to live to be 
about 69.3 years old. Such an in- 
crease represents a doubling of the 
life expectancy in a little over 200 
years. In the Netherlands the life ex- 
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pectancy is even greater than here in 
the United States. There it is 71 years 
for men and 74 years for women. 

The gap in life expectancy between 
whites and nonwhites is narrowing, 
although there is still a substantial 
difference between the two groups. 
In 1900, whites in the United States 
had a life expectancy 15 years greater 
than nonwhites. Today the difference 
is only eight years. Apparently this is 
a reflection of the fact that nonwhites 
are having greater access to the med- 
ical advances that have been made 
by the white races. This is evident 
when we consider the life expectancy 
in countries other than America. To- 
day in both India and China the 
average life expectancy is less than 
30 years. In both countries 25 per 
cent of the babies born fail to survive 
the first year, and 50 per cent fail to 
reach adult years. In the United 
States 95 per cent of all babies born 
survive to age 25, and over 90 per 
cent reach age 40. 

Essentially this marked increase in 
life expectancy and these differences 
between the life expectancy in other 
countries and in our own have come 
about through reduction in the infant 
mortality rates and through a reduc- 
tion in the toll from the germ diseases. 
In our country, too, a few generations 
ago it was taken for granted that a 
substantial number of children would 
die before their first birthday. In ad- 
dition, there has been a substantial 
reduction in the mortality from dis- 
eases, of youth and middle age. At 
one time such diseases as diabetes, 
pernicious anemia, tuberculosis, pneu- 
monia, and polio took a tremendous 
toll. Today this is not the case. As 
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a matter of fact, the chief causes of 
death today are the so-called degen- 
erative diseases. These are essentially 
the diseases of old age, which take 
their toll in the post-reproductive 
years. 

As an example of what can occur 
when infant mortality rates are re- 
duced, we might point to what tran- 
spired in Georgetown, British Guiana, 
during World War II. Two members 
of the staff of the Institute of Tropical 
Agriculture in Trinidad made a week- 
end visit to friends in Georgetown, 
British Guiana. They found that the 
mortality rates averaged about 250 
deaths per 1,000 births. They were 
told that in the previous year the 
death rate had averaged 850 for every 
1,000 infants born. When they ex- 
pressed shock at this information, 
they were informed that most of the 
deaths were due to insect-borne dis- 
eases. Acquaintance with the use of 
DDT led them to suggest that this be 
used to control the insects spreading 
the diseases. The results were almost 
instantaneous. Infant mortality rates 
dropped to only 67 per 1,000 births. 
As a consequence of this the popula- 
tion of the colony increased markedly, 
so that already the population is equal 
to that expected in the year 2020. 


INCREASES IN FOOD SUPPLY 


A second factor which has made 
possible these population increases is 
the great increase of our food supplies 
that has come about. Historically it 
has been demonstrated that an in- 
crease in food supply usually brings 
about a population increase. Prob- 
ably the classical example of this is 
Ireland. In 1690 the population of 
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that country was one million. By 1845 
it had increased to 8,295,000. The 
factor believed largely responsible for 
this increase in population was the 
introduction of the potato as a food 
crop. The potato, although an Amer- 
ican vegetable, was brought to Eu- 
rope and became a very important 
food crop in Ireland. In the years fol- 
lowing 1845 a serious potato blight 
struck Ireland and the rest of Europe. 
The result was starvation for a great 
number of the Irish, and the popula- 
tion of Ireland declined. 

It appears that the increased food 
supplies have contributed a great 
deal to the tremendous increases in 
population. The Food and Agricul- 
tural Organization of the United Na- 
tions estimates that world agricultural 
production in 1954 was 25 per cent 
higher than in the years 1946—47. 
The annual corn yield in Illinois be- 
fore the introduction of hybrid corn 
was 34 bushels. Today this yield is 
60 bushels. About 1900 the average 
wheat yield in Illinois was 11 bushels 
an acre. Today it has increased to 
19 bushels. 

Similar progress has been made in 
the general field of animal husbandry. 
In 1900, 450 pounds of corn were re- 
quired for each 100-pound increase 
in the weight of hogs. Today the 
same weight increase can be accom- 
plished through the feeding of about 
300 pounds of corn. 

There are times when population 
increases outstrip the increased food 
supply. This was the case in Ireland 
when the potato blight struck, and 
when the Irish potato was no longer 
adequate to feed the increased Irish 
population. This may happen even 
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though there is no famine or blight. 
In Pakistan food production has ‘in- 
creased by 20 per cent since World 
War II, but the population has in- 
creased even more rapidly, so that the 
food available per person is 10 per 
cent less than 15 years ago. 


A HIGHER STANDARD OF LIVING 


Still another factor in bringing 
about population increases has been 
a rise in the standard of living. There 
is no doubt that we live in a world 
which is filled with luxury, ease, and 
leisure. The fondest dreams of our 
grandparents have been surpassed to 
a large extent by the realities of 1958. 
In 1880 the average work week was 
60 hours. Today the average work 
week is less than 38 hours. In addi- 
tion, we now have rapid transporta- 
tion, rapid communication, and a 
great many other material blessings. 
Here in the United States we occupy 
only 7 per cent of the world’s total 
land area and have only 6 per cent 
of its population. Yet we use 40 per 
cent of the world’s total electric 
power, we drive three fourths of the 
world’s automobiles, we use 60 per 
cent of the world’s telephones, we 
own 30 per cent of the world’s radios 
and TV sets, we use two thirds of the 
world’s supply of newsprint, 60 per 
cent of the world’s supply of alumi- 
num, 40 per cent of the chromium, 
one third of the tin, and one half of 
the copper. A rise in the standard of 
living such as we have seen in the 
United States usually brings about 
population increases. This does not 
continue indefinitely. There is a point 
at which populations begin to stabi- 
lize with an increase in the standard 
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of living. But the first effect of an 
increase in the living standard is usu- 
ally to add to the population. Fewer 
babies die, and fewer young adults 
succumb to disease. The life expect- 
ancy increases, and the populations 
begin to boom. 


THE PROBLEM OF OVERPOPULATION 


Now what is the significance of this 
great increase in population? Cer- 
tainly it has created for us a great 
many problems which we as Chris- 
tians must make every effort to solve. 
There is no question that one of these 
problems is the problem of bringing 
population into balance with food 
supplies. Population densities vary a 
great deal. There are some areas 
which are definitely overpopulated. 
In 1955 the population density in 
Australia was three people a square 
mile. In the Netherlands it was 859 
a square mile; in the United King- 
dom, 541; in the United States, 55; 
in New Zealand, 21; in Brazil and 
the Argentine, 18; and in Canada, 4. 

Yet not even these figures tell the 
story. For the significant factor is the 
amount of arable land. Only about 
5 per cent of the earth’s surface can 
grow crops efficiently. This means 
that there are less than two acres 
available per person. The Chinese are 
able to sustain themselves on about 
one half acre per person. In the United 
States we have about 8% acres per 
person, and we need about 2% acres 
to supply each person well with what 
he needs. In England there are four 
persons per acre of arable soil. It is 
obvious that England cannot support 
her population on the land which she 
has available. She musi live by im- 
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porting from abroad. Other countries 
which have the problem, such as 
China, India, Puerto Rico, Egypt, and 
Japan, are not as highly industrial- 
ized as England and consequently 
cannot depend upon imports to the 
extent that England can. 


Puerto Rico is a good example of 
a population problem area. In 1950 
its population was 2,211,000. The is- 
land is only two times as large as Long 
Island. In addition, there are a num- 
ber of very mountainous areas on the 
island. Furthermore, the agricultural 
practices there complicate the prob- 
lem. It is customary to burn over 
large areas and hope to get a crop 
from these areas. The result is a rapid 
erosion and a rapid depletion of the 
mineral resources. The island cannot 
support its population. 


Egypt is another country in which 
there is a serious population problem. 
The Egyptian population averages 
2,300 persons per square mile of 
arable land. There is no doubt that 
this has been an important factor in 
the recent Suez crisis. More than 96 
per cent of Egypt’s total area is des- 
ert. The remaining 4 per cent of the 
area must support Egypt’s population. 
Egypt is more densely populated than 
Westchester County, New York, 
which in 1950 had a population den- 
sity of 1,439 people per square mile. 
Westchester County is essentially a 
dormitory county for New York City. 
It does not begin to support its pop- 
ulation. Taking only arable land into 
account, the population of Egypt is 
nearly three times that of Japan, and 
more than twice that of the Nether- 
lands, England, Wales, and Belgium. 
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Complicating the problem is the fact 
that there is no appreciable amount 
of industry in Egypt. The country 
cannot support its people through ex- 
ports. Between 1897 and 1949 the 
population of Egypt increased by 105 
per cent. Yet the land under cultiva- 
tion increased by only 14 per cent. 
Between 1945 and 1952 the death 
rate in Egypt decreased by over 40 
per cent. This had the effect of add- 
ing to the population pressure. 


FAMILY LIMITATION 


One solution to the problem of in- 
creasing population that is frequently 
suggested is that of family limitation. 
Yet this is not always the panacea that 
it first appears to be. It is often dif- 
ficult to introduce such a program. 
Often the result of such a program is 
a drastic decline in the birth rate of 
the more able with little or no decline 
in the birth rate of the less able. The 
consequence may be a serious genetic 
erosion and decline in general ability 
and talents. 

At the same time we must recog- 
nize that present population trends 
cannot continue indefinitely. Already 
some countries, such as Egypt, Puerto 
Rico, Japan, India, and China, are 
definitely overpopulated. Where this 
is the case, an honest appraisal of 
programs designed to bring popula- 
tions into balance with food supplies 
can scarcely be postponed indef- 
initely. The command to be fruitful 
and multiply is a part of the com- 
mand to rule over the earth and sub- 
due it. Where populations strain the 
resources that God has provided, rul- 
ing over and subduing the earth is 
not possible. 
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DISTRIBUTING OUR SURPLUSES 


Some have suggested that we share 
our surpluses with the hungry in 
these countries that have such pop- 
ulation problems. Yet this is not as 
easy as it sounds. A million tons of 
grain sent to India would provide the 
present population of India with only 
one fourth of an ounce per day for 
a year. And this assumes that ship- 
ping is available to make such a 
gargantuan project possible. It ap- 
pears that for the foreseeable future 
we shall have to choose so that our 
gifts will provide at least a subsistence 
level for some. This must not be 
used as an argument for evading our 
responsibility to the hungry and the 
poor. Only a dead faith could reason 
in this way. We must share. We must 
do good to all men, especially to 
those who are of the household of 
faith. Yet realistically we must rec- 
ognize that we cannot expect to do 
as much as we would like to do. 


One other way in which we can 
help in a very real way is through 
a sharing of scientific progress with 
these peoples. We can make available 
to them our agricultural “know-how.” 
We can also make available to them 
high-yielding seed. Yet even here we 
must be modest and humble in our 
approach. The Chinese would starve 
to death if they used our agricultural 
methods. By intense cultivation and 
by use of human wastes as fertilizer 
they can sustain themselves on a half 
acre per person. We require about 
two acres for a mere subsistence diet; 
we have about 3% acres per person 
available. 
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AN AGING POPULATION 


Another problem with which we 
must deal is that of an aging popula- 
tion. This problem is destined to 
grow more acute. In 1900 only 13.3 
per cent of our population was 
over 50. By 1950 the per cent in this 
age bracket had risen to 22.5, and by 
1975 it is believed it will rise to 26.3. 
This increase in life expectancy has 
led to the development of new 
branches of medicine and medical re- 
search — geriatrics and gerontology. 
Because the number of aged is in- 
creasing, research in these areas is 
quite important today. 


As Christians we have a responsi- 
bility to the hoary-headed. We can- 
not treat them as machines that have 
outlived their usefulness. We must 
provide adequate medical care for 
them. We must see that they have 
a decent standard of living. We must 
give them love and affection. We 
must assure them that they “belong.” 
The Fourth Commandment takes on 
a new meaning for those of us living 
in the middle of the 20th century. 
We have a responsibility and a duty 
to our parents not only when we are 
children but also when we _ have 
reached the middle years and they 
are in the golden days. 


Moreover, these oldsters are a tre- 
mendous resource which Christ has 
placed at the disposal of His church. 
Many of them have skills and talents 
which can be placed into His service. 
Old people like companionship. They 
can minister to one another. Some 
have ready tongues which can be used 
for Christ in gaining the unchurched 
and reclaiming the straying. Others 
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have skills and talents which can be 
used to beautify and maintain God’s 
house. These aged Christians are not 
only a responsibility of the church; 
they are an asset to it. 


CHRSTIANITY A MINORITY 
RELIGION 

One very real effect of the present 
population increases is that Christian- 
ity is becoming more and more a 
minority religion. For most of these 
population increases have come 
among non-Christian peoples. What 
a striking challenge to our mission 
efforts! In 1933, according to the best 
available statistics, there were 682,- 
400,000 Christians among the world’s 
1,958,213,801 people — about 34.8 per 
cent. By 1950 the number of Chris- 
tians had increased to 741,985,482. 
But the world’s population had in- 
creased to 2,388,939,000, and the 
Christians constituted 31 per cent of 
the world’s population. By 1952 pro- 
fessed followers of our Savior num- 
bered 750,292,153 in a world popula- 
tion of 2,433,696,000 — 30.8 per cent. 
In 1954 the Christian population was 
799,908,066, but the world population 
had increased to 2,625,914,000, and 
the Christians constituted a minority 
of 30.4 per cent. In 1956 a slight in- 
crease in the proportion of Christians 
was noted. They numbered 820,399,- 
455 in a population of 2,684,660,000 — 
30.5 per cent. Yet the long-range 
trend is evident and is certainly one 
which is a real challenge to the Chris- 
tians of the mid-20th century. 


In addition to the fact that much of 
the population growth has taken place 
among the non-Christian peoples, 
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there is also the fact that followers of 
other gods have become zealous in 
propagating their false religions. 
Their enthusiasm is one which should 
encourage Christians to comparable 
efforts in the spread of Christ’s Gos- 
pel throughout the world. Rising na- 
tionalism has also slowed down the 
growth of the church abroad. There 
are real challenges and opportunities 
for us among the heathen millions to- 
day. 

II. Population Growth in the United 

States 

The United States is participating 
in the general world population 
growth in a dramatic fashion. In fact, 
as Table I shows, the population of 
the Western Hemisphere is growing 
faster percentagewise than the “rest 
of the world.” In the Western Hemi- 
sphere, as is also true in other parts 
of the world, the populations of the 
underdeveloped nations are growing 
faster than those of the developed 
nations. Nevertheless, the growth of 
population in the United States is 
moving at about the same rate as that 
of Asia. 

Table II shows the growth in pop- 
ulation by states between 1945 and 
1955, in numbers and per cent. It 
also presents the growth in baptized 
members of The Lutheran Church — 
Missouri Synod. (Caution must be 
exercised when comparing percent- 
ages. For example, a town with 50 
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persons may add 50 more in a ten- 
year period. This represents an in- 
crease of 100 per cent. However, a 
city of 5 million may add another 
million, but this represents an increase 
of only 20 per cent.) It should be 
noted that the rate of Missouri Synod 
membership increase exceeds that of 
the general population increase sig- 
nificantly. It is apparent that in plan- 
ning the work of the church a growth 
potential based on past experience 
should receive serious concern. 


Table III was added to assist in the 
interpretation of Table II. It shows 
what per cent of the population of 
each state belongs to the Missouri 
Synod. It is satisfying to observe that 
even in those states in which The Lu- 
theran Church — Missouri Synod is 
well represented the percentage 
growth of church members exceeds 
that of the general population. Op- 
timism with regard to growth poten- 
tial seems reasonable. Incidentally, 
Table III reminds us that the church 
has been relatively impotent or in- 
active in some states, a _ situation 
which should be corrected. 


Table IV is an attempt at a projec- 
tion. The data for the general pop- 
ulation were taken from U.S. Census 
reports and the 1955 data for the bap- 
tized members of the Missouri Synod 
from the Statistical Yearbook. The 
1970 estimates for the Missouri Synod 
are based on the supposition that this 


TABLE I 
Population — Per Cent Increase 
1920—30 1930—40 1940—50 1950—60 
Western Hemisphere 17.3 11.4 19.5 21.5 
Rest of World 10.4 11.8 8.9 178 
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TABLE II 
Growth in Population — U.S. and Missouri Synod (1945—1955 ) 
U.S. Population Baptized M embers 

PER CENT PER CENT 

STATE 1945 1955 INCREASE 1945 1955 INCREASE 
Alabama 2,775,000 3,033,000 9.2 2,444 8,443 40.9 
Arizona 594,000 980,000 64.9 142 2,304 1523.0 
Arkansas 1,762,000 1,789,000 ES 4,814 6,466 84.3 
California 9,344,000 13,032,000 89.4 47,852 103,650 116.6 
Colorado 1,116,000 1,549,000 88.7 12,066 24,552 103.5 
Connecticut 1,769,000 2,241,000 26.6 10,868 14,254 SLA 
Delaware 286,000 887,000 Bisyss 880 1,181 210.8 
Dist. of Columbia 876,000 858,000 —2.6 1,254 3,146 ESOxt 
Florida 2,465,000 3,452,000 40.0 3,084 12,670 310.8 
Georgia 3,119,000 8,621,000 16.0 879 1,278 235.9 
Idaho 507,000 609,000 20.1 4,434 e230) 63.2 
Illinois 7,601,000 9,361,000 93.1 224.778 279,196 94.9 
Indiana 3,427,000 4,330,000 26.3 68,497 90,878 By IT) 
Iowa 2,308,000 2,692,000 lisn7e 78,669 98,848 34.2 
Kansas 1,731,000 2,060,000 19.0 82,957 46,169 40.1 
Kentucky 2,597,000 8,005,000 itavrs 2,366 3,049 28.9 
Louisiana 2,429,000 2,927,000 20.5 11,109 13,968 on 
Maine 800,000 905,000 18.1 PBI 295 Vis 
Maryland 2,096,000 2,669,000 Das 12,489 19,504 56.2 
Massachusetts 4,201,000 5,016,000 19.4 7,868 9,878 2515 
Michigan 5,475,000 7,236,000 S21 ISS 1S 197,315 46.1 
Minnesota 2,537,000 8,174,000 OBST 127,798 12253t 85.0 
Mississippi 2,090,000 2,111,000 1.0 469 1,768 276.8 
Missouri 8,516,000 4,128,000 7A 96,111 121,860 26.3 
Montana 477,000 633,000 82.7 7,302 10,508 43.9 
Nebraska 1,211,000 1,381,000 14.0 65,540 87,384 33.3 
Nevada 149,000 225,000 51.0 1,189 2,140 87.9 
New Hampshire 459,000 557,000 ONS} 505 1,067 1a Lee 
New Jersey 4,108,000 5,420,000 81.9 18,976 27,568 45.3 
New Mexico 587,000 795,000 48.0 858 3,176 270.2 
New York 12,495,000 16,124,000 29.0 83,549 15.07 88.2 
North Carolina 3,533,000 4,285,000 Ao. 5,978 10,204 70.7 
North Dakota 546,000 642,000 17.5 19,937 26,456 Oat 
Ohio 6,916,000 8,966,000 29.6 55,820 78,511 SL 
Oklahoma 2,028,000 2,168,000 6.9 LOST 15,895 bball 
Oregon 1,250,000 1,669,000 33.5 9,330 18,674 100.5 
Pennsylvania 9,148,000 11,159,000 22.0 20,177 25,987 28.5 
Rhode Island 776,000 845,000 8.8 1,095 1,538 40.5 
South Carolina 1,934,000 2,283,000 18.0 479 683 42.6 
South Dakota 579,000 677,000 16.9 21,324 81,034 45.5 
Tennessee 2,878,000 8,417,000 18.7 2,810 4,800 70.8 
Texas 6,826,000 8,563,000 Do 86,260 63,837 76.1 
Utah 591,000 781,000 82.1 789 1,855 185.1 
Vermont 315,000 878,000 20.0 ——. 510 — 
Virginia 3,193,000 8,579,000 120 1,979 4.974 SHS} 
Washington 2,206,000 2,517,000 14.0 13,808 2b viol 86.6 
West Virginia 1,708,000 2,002,000 23.0 174 252, 44.9 
Wisconsin 2,961,000 3,694,000 24.7 159,994 210,028 eo hee? 
Wyoming 239,000 306,000 28.1 8,115 5,878 88.7 


Total 132,299,000 164,226,000 24.1 1,442,518 2,004,110 40.9 
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growth would be the same as that of 
the general population. If this should 
be true, the growth of the Missouri 
Synod would be a little in excess of 
one-half million. However, the 1945 
to 1955 data demonstrate that this is 
not realistic. Should the Missouri 
Synod grow during the 1955-70 
period at the same rate that it did 
during the 1945—55 period, then the 
membership, barring catastrophes, 
will exceed 3,250,000 by 1970. If this 
is a reasonable projection, and if the 
ratio of baptized members to pastors 
or teachers is expected to remain at 
about 500:1, i.e., 500 baptized mem- 
bers for each pastor or teacher, then 
our Synod will have to add a min- 
imum of 200 pastors and 200 teachers 
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to its professional personnel each 
year. In addition, provisions will have 
to be made for replacements. The re- 
placement factor is of growing sig- 
nificance in the teaching profession 
with the rapid switch in sex ratio of 
its personnel. Approximately 750 
teachers were requested to fill all 
positions, replacement and new, in 
1957. The actual need was about 
1,000. It is obvious that each year 
the number of replacements will in- 
crease in both professions. When 
meditating on the need for an increas- 
ing number of professional workers 
in the church, it should be kept in 
mind that the potential pastors for 
1970 are entering high school now — 
1958. 


TABLE III 


Missouri Synod Lutherans 
Per Cent of Population in Each State (1955) 


STATE PER CENT 
Alabama i tl 
Arizona 23 
Arkansas .386 
California .79 
Colorado 1.58 
Connecticut .63 
Delaware 380 
District of Columbia 36 
Florida .36 
Georgia .03 
Idaho 1.18 
Illinois 2.98 
Indiana 2.09 
Iowa 8.67 
Kansas 2.24 
Kentucky 10 
Louisiana AT 
Maine .03 
Maryland 18 
Massachusetts 19 
Michigan ey) 
Minnesota 5.43 
Mississippi .08 
Missouri 2.93 
Montana 1.66 


STATE PER CENT 
Nebraska 6.32 
Nevada 95 
New Hampshire .19 
New Jersey .50 
New Mexico 39 
New York aya 
North Carolina 23 
North Dakota 4.12 
Ohio 81 
Oklahoma 7S 
Oregon iL 
Pennsylvania 23 
Rhode Island 18 
South Carolina 02 
South Dakota 4.58 
Tennessee 14 
Texas .74 
Utah 23 
Vermont 13 
Virginia 13 
Washington 1.02 
West Virginia 01 
Wisconsin 5.68 
Wyoming 1.92 
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Population Projection — U.S. and Missouri Synod (1955-1970) 
Missouri Synod 


STATE 


Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 


District of Columbia 


Florida 
Georgia 
Idaho 

Illinois 
Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 

Utah 
Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


U.S. Population 


1955 
3,033,000 
980,000 
1,789,000 
13,032,000 
1,549,000 
2,241,000 
387,000 
853,000 
3,452,000 
3,621,000 
609,000 
9,361,000 
4,330,000 
2,692,000 
2,060,000 
3,005,000 
2,927,000 
905,000 
2,669,000 
5,016,000 
7,236,000 
3,174,000 
2,111,000 
4,128,000 
633,000 
1,381,000 
225,000 
557,000 
5,420,000 
795,000 
16,124,000 
4,285,000 
642,000 
8,966,000 
2,168,000 
1,669,000 
11,159,000 
845,000 
2,283,000 
677,000 
3,417,000 
8,563,000 
781,000 
378,000 
3,579,000 
2,517,000 
2,002,000 
3,694,000 
306,000 


164,226,000 


ESTIMATE 
1970 

3,273,000 
1,802,000 
1,435,000 
20,296,000 
2,197,000 
2,859,000 
593,000 
1,025,000 
5,912,000 
4,249,000 
700,000 
11,353,000 
5,715,000 
2,874,000 
2,498,000 
3,172,000 
3,695,000 
916,000 
3,970,000 
5,471,000 
10,483,000 
3,856,000 
1,999,000 
4,957,000 
755,000 
1,590,000 
453,000 
648,000 
6,942,000 
1,126,000 
20,023,000 
5,149,000 
710,000 
12,258,000 
2,112,000 
2,317,000 
12,508,000 
896,000 
2,809,000 
776,000 
3,883,000 
11,752,000 
1,151,000 
368,000 
4,362,000 
3,459,000 
2,015,000 
4,606,000 
379,000 


208,346,000 


PER CENT 
INCREASE 


7.9 
83.8 
— 19.7 
55.7 
41.8 
27.5 
53.2 
20.1 
71.2 
17.3 
14.9 
21.2 
$1.9 
6.7 
21.2 
5.5 
26.2 
1.2 
48.7 
9.0 
44.8 
21.4 
— 53 
20.0 
19.2 
15.1 
101.3 
15.7 
28.0 
41.6 
24.1 
20.1 
10.5 
36.7 
— 25 
38.8 
12.0 
6.0 
23.1 
14.6 
13.6 
87.2 
47.8 
— 2.6 
21.8 
87.4 
6 
24.6 
23.8 


26.9 


1955 
3,443 
2,304 
6,466 
103,650 
24,552 
14,254 
1,181 
3,146 
12,670 
1,273 
7,235 
279,196 
90,878 
98,848 
46,169 
3,049 
13,968 
295 
19,504 
9,878 
197,315 
172,531 
1,768 
121,360 
10,508 
87,384 
2,140 
1,067 
27,568 
3,176 
115,517 
10,204 
26,456 
73,511 
15,895 
18,674 
25,937 
1,538 
683 
31,034 
4,800 
63,837 
1,855 
510 
4,974 
95,751 
252 
210,028 
5,878 


2,004,110 


Baptized M embers 


ESTIMATE 
1970 
8,715 
4,235 
5,192 
161,284 
34,814 
18,174 
1,809 
3,778 
21,691 
1,493 
8,313 
338,386 
119,868 
105,461 
55,956 
8,217 
17,628 
299 
29,002 
10,767 
275,712 
209,453 
1,674 
145,632 
12,526 
100,579 
4,308 
1,234 
85,287 
4,497 
143,357 
12,255 
29,234 
100,490 
15,498 
25,919 
29,049 
1,630 
814 
85,565 
5,458 
87,584 
2,732 
497 
6,063 
86,382 
253 
261,695 
8,805 


2,539,259 
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TABLE V 
Estimated Population Increase of the United States 
1955—1970 
TOTAL SCHOOL 

YEAR POPULATION AGE AGED MALE FEMALE 

1955 165,000,000 87,000,000 ~—14,000,000 ~—82,000,000 —_—_83,000,000 

1960 177,000,000 45,000,000 ~—16,000,000 ~—88,000,000 ~—_90,000,000 

1965 190,000,000 48,000,000 ~—-17,000,000 ~— 94,000,000 +~—-96,000,000 

1970 208,000,000 51,000,000 —-19,000,000 103,000,000 +~—-105,000,000 


Table V provides some summary 
information. Note the 38 per cent rise 
(1955-70) in number of people of 
school age. The Lutheran schools will 
obviously share in this increase. Some 
of the responsibilities which the 
church will have to assume as a con- 
sequence of the rapid increase in the 
number of aged have been discussed. 
The increase in number of females as 
compared with the males requires the 
church’s serious attention. How does 
this affect church administration, spir- 
itual ministration, social service, 
church revenues, and other services 
rendered to the church by the laity? 
Will a strong league of women some- 
day help carry the banners of Christ, 
or will the feminine folk be content 
to continue to serve in relatively im- 
potent auxiliary organizations? Will 
their very size and their increasing 
potential as contributors someday 
break the traditional bonds of re- 
straint? Even the fact that women 
show a greater interest in church 
membership than men augments the 
need for exploring the questions. The 
addition of more and more women 
to the labor force of our nation re- 
sults in social problems with which 
the church is obliged to cope. 

Table VI shows the states in which 


population increases of over a million 
are expected (1955-70). Note that, 
by and large, peripheral and Great 
Lakes states will enjoy the greatest 
growth. These data are particularly 


TABLE VI 


Estimated Population Increase 
of Selected States 


(1955-1970) 


POPULATION 

STATE INCREASE 
California 9,500,000 
New York 4,000,000 
Texas 3,250,000 
Michigan 3,250,000 
Ohio 8,250,000 
Florida 2,500,000 
Illinois 2,000,000 
Pennsylvania 1,500,000 
Indiana 1,500,000 
New Jersey 1,500,000 
Maryland 1,250,000 


provocative if it is kept in mind that 
about 75 per cent of the current Mis- 
souri Synod population is in the Great 
Lakes-Upper Mississippi region. (The 
center of population of the 48 States 
is about 200 miles south of Chicago, 
whereas the center of population of 
The Lutheran Church — Missouri 
Synod is a few miles southwest of 
this city.) Table III shows that the 
church is relatively strong in the 
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Great Lakes states. This strength 
ought not to be sacrificed. The re- 
sponsibilities which are accruing as 
a consequence of the rapid growth in 
the peripheral states will demand 
added effort. Efficiency and economy 
will require intensive and extensive 
professional planning. 

Table VII presents some estimated 
population increases for selected 


TABLE VII 


Estimated Population Increase 
of Selected Cities 


(1955-1970) 


POPULATION 

CITY INCREASE 
Los Angeles 8,750,000 
New York 2,250,000 
San Francisco 2,000,000 
Chicago 1,500,000 
Houston 1,000,000 
Washington, D. C. 750,000 
Detroit 750,000 
Miami 700,000 
Dallas 550,000 
Cleveland 500,000 
St. Louis 450,000 
Phoenix 425,000 
Portland 400,000 
St. Paul, Minneapolis 375,000 


cities. Note again the emphasis on 
peripheral and Great Lakes cities. 
Obviously, the California situation is 
unique. 
II. Conclusions 

1. Unprecedented growth in pop- 
ulation, both in the world and the 
United States, has presented to the 
church unprecedented responsibilities 
and opportunities to provide “bread” 
both for body and for soul. 

2. The abundant resources avail- 
able to people living in the United 
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States present them with commensur- 
ate stewardship responsibilities. 


8. The church probably will have 
to express itself on family limitation 
and controlled population as it might 
relate to overpopulated areas. 

4. The relatively greater growth in 
the world of some of the non-Chris- 
tian religions demands studious atten- 
tion. Are the Christians lacking in 
manpower, zeal, or methodology? 

5. The United States should pre- 
pare for a population increase of 
about 44,000,000 between 1955 and 
1970. The Lutheran Church — Mis- 
souri Synod should prepare for a bap- 
tized membership increase of at least 
1,000,000 during that same period. 

6. Our church should add about 
200 pastors and 200 teachers to its 
staff of professional workers each year 
during the 1955—70 period. In addi- 
tion, provisions will have to be made 
for the supply of a constantly rising 
number of replacements, especially in 
the teaching ministry. 

7. The greater use of laymen and 
laywomen for the rendering of some 
services normally assigned to pastors 
and teachers will have to be dealt 
with seriously. 

8. The relatively larger increases in 
the number of children and aged de- 
mands attention. The primary con- 
cern for children is more and better 
educational facilities. The adults will 
require specialized social services. 
Furthermore, the roles which the 
aged can and will play in the life of 
the church require continuous study 
and new approaches. 

9. The shift in sex ratio requires a 
new look at the role which the fem- 
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inine element of the population will 
play in the affairs of our country and 
in the life of the church. 

10. Vacillations in population 
growth and in migration require con- 
tinuous _ professional planning and 
new approaches which will grapple 


Dear ARDYTH: 
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with problems of loss of membership 
resulting from such migrations. 

11. The urgency of providing for 
the great needs of the immediate fu- 
ture requires a re-evaluation of poli- 
cies related to financing the facilities 
essential for efficient service. 


A MEMO FROM MO 


A roomful of children makes for a very real paradox. It’s a first-rate 
preservative, guaranteed to keep any teacher young, But at the same time it’s 
a sure-fire reminder that you're getting awfully close to the crest of the hill, 
that the world you've lived through is just that — through! 

The other day, for example, I told one of my youngsters that a gremlin 
must have gotten into his essay and removed all the dots from his i’s. Harry 
stared at me blankly for a moment. Then he asked, “What’s a ‘gremlin’?” 

A gremlin? Everybody knows what a gremlin is. A gremlin is a World 
War II creation that... . “Oh, oh.” World War II. Why at that time Harry 
wasn't even on Mr. Stork’s “For Future Delivery” list. In fact, his dad was 
still struggling with high school algebra when gremlins were in season. Brother 
MO, you're nearing Hilltop House. 

This little episode taught me a real lesson. Never assume anything when 
dealing with your pupils, especially where your assumption involves the passage 
of time, your time. For what seems like only yesterday to you, is cloudy 
ancient history for your pupils. And you know how hard you have to work to 
transplant yourself into the lives and times of Hammurabi, or Nero, or Luther, 
or Karl Marx. 

Can you imagine what life would be without television? Of course you 
can. You've lived through it. But that chubby little third grader in the back 
row hasn’t. And therefore life without TV is like a relic out of the Egyptian 
pyramids. 

Or take the episode about Jack and Jill running up the hill to fetch a pail 
of water. Don’t be too surprised if Susie wonders why in all the world these 
two characters didn’t save all that energy and simply turn on the faucet in the 
kitchen or bathroom sink. After all, Susie’s never heard or seen anything so 
silly as a person trotting to a deep hole in the back yard to get some water. 
All water for household use comes — and has always come — from pipes that 
stick through the wall. Or didn’t you know? 

Sure, you've often been out riding on the railroad. Although only once 
since you got your first car eight years ago, right? Most of your pupils think 
nothing of going on a 150-mile picnic with Dad and Mom each Sunday after- 
noon. And in summer—why, last year we had three pupils tied for the 
We Drove Farther and Faster than You Did title. Each had clocked well over 
4,000 miles in two weeks. But, you know, only one child had gone to grand- 
mother’s house by rail. People just don’t travel to the big city by train any 
more. They used to in the olden days. But now they zip there by car or 
by plane. 

A teacher always faces the danger of verbalizing, of mistakenly assuming 
that the learner has experienced in some way that which the teacher is talking 
about. And as the teacher grows older and the children seemingly grow 
younger, the danger mounts. For he increasingly fails to realize that his 
yesterdays are not his pupil’s yesterdays. And, in large measure at least, our 
yesterdays make our todays. Agedly yours, 

MO 


The Problem of the Gifted Student 


W. A. POEHLER 


The problem of identification and 
selection of gifted children and youth 
in the public and private educational 
institutions of the United States has 
received renewed attention since the 
arrival of the space age. Particularly 
in the area of science and technology 
the public is clamoring for greater 
and quicker production of scientists 
and researchers. Fortunately for the 
youth of America the problem of edu- 
cating the gifted has been recognized 
for decades by educators, and a large 
number of programs have been in 
operation for many years. Outstand- 
ing achievements have been recorded 
by special schools in New York, Saint 
Louis, and Buffalo, just to mention 
a few, and generally the system of 
private academies has been aware of 
the problem and done something 
about it. In the following discussion 
of education for the gifted, much of 
the evidence presented is drawn from 
the excellent presentations found in 
the 1958 yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education, 
which bears the title Education for 
the Gifted. 

The term gifted has been broad- 
ened recently to include approxi- 
mately the upper ten to twenty per 
cent of the range of mental ability 
and/or the same per cent of the 
achievement range in a classroom. 
This new definition, taken from pub- 
lic school research, is intended to 
alert all classroom teachers to the 
needs of both extremes of the range 
of ability in the classroom. It is gen- 


erally admitted that more attention 
is paid to the slow learner in the 
classroom than to the gifted child. 
In an average elementary classroom 
of thirty children the teacher should 
be alerted to the fact that from three 
to six of these children would qualify 
as gifted children. On admissions to 
high school and college, generally, 
a raw score of around 120 to 125 on 
such a test as the A. C. E. Psychologi- 
cal Test is considered “gifted” so far 
as mental ability is concerned. 

Just precisely what is meant by the 
term “giftedness” is hard to define. 
Ruth Strang states that giftedness is 
not some innate capacity but a process 
of becoming, which is advanced by 
such determinants of achievement as 
persistence, perseverance, drive, pur- 
pose, and interpersonal relations. 

The tremendous waste of talent and 
ability, because of the lack of early 
identification, motivation, and special 
training of children, was recognized 
in the early studies of Lewis M. Ter- 
man of Stanford University, who, 
shortly before he died last year, stated 
that 41 per cent of the upper one 
per cent of youth either do not go to 
college or do not graduate; further- 
more that only about 2 per cent of 
those with the ability to earn a Ph. D. 
or an M. D. actually achieve this level 
of training. 

One of the greatest setbacks in 
education during the depression years 
preceding the second world war was 
the neglect of the gifted child. Little 


interest was shown during those years 
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in helping the gifted child of ele- 
mentary and high school age. The 
renewed interest in early identifica- 
tion and motivation and training of 
the gifted child today has not pro- 
duced any new or magic methods 
and programs but rather a re-em- 
phasis on what good teaching has 
always been able to achieve. 


Among the most common methods 
in use today in the schools which are 
keenly alert to the problem of educa- 
tion for the gifted are the following: 


1. Enrichment of the curriculum. 
This may consist in the use of 
audio-visual materials, such as 
movies, records, displays, mu- 
seums, art institutes, industrial 
plants; or it may include research 
in the school library, topic stud- 
ies, special reading assignments, 
and many other devices calcu- 
lated to challenge and motivate 
the gifted student in the regular 
courses of study. 


2. Special classes made up of gifted 
students. These have been 
screened and selected from the 
regular classes. They usually 
have a specialized or speeded-up 
curriculum with special teachers. 


8. Special schools. Generally 
speaking, most private and in- 
dependent schools, both ele- 
mentary and high school, fall 
into this class. However, among 
public schools there are special 
schools also, such as vocational 
schools for the students who are 
adept in practical crafts, as well 
as schools where the especially 
gifted students enroll for courses 
well in advance of their age 


group. Such a school is main- 
tained in New York for science- 
gifted students — the Bronx 
High School of Science. Many 
of our synodical and parochial 
high schools might be listed un- 
der this class. 


. Acceleration. This method of 


providing for the gifted fell into 
disuse during the depression 
years but has again come into 


. favor generally as a device for 


recognizing and motivating the 
gifted. Early entrance into kin- 
dergarten or into the first 
grade is generally approved as 
a method of acceleration. Accel- 
eration during the elementary 
school years and junior high 
school is preferred to accelera- 
tion in the upper or senior high 
school and college grades. Ac- 
celeration in high school and 
college is not so much by skip- 
ping an entire grade as it is by 
taking extra courses, taking 
course credit by examination, at- 
tending summer school, enroll- 
ing in honors courses, the latter 
device, however, not necessarily 
resulting in shortening the time 
of attendance at college or high 
school. 


. Another method of acceleration 


might be called the Chicago Uni- 
versity High School method. 
This method shortens the num- 
ber of years spent in elementary 
school and high school for all 
students and, in effect, admits 
the student to college in the 
eleventh grade, or at about the 
age of 16 years, six months. 
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With carefully selected students 
this system may very well be- 
come more popular in the future. 
The median student at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, however, 
scores at the 90th percentile on 
the A. C. E. Psychological Ex- 


amination. 


6. The technique of special group- 
ing or ability grouping. This is 
still a moot and debated ques- 
tion, but nevertheless _ this 
method is being used increas- 
ingly in such areas as mathe- 
matics, science, English, and 
foreign language study. A group 
of sixty high school students, 
all enrolled in freshman mathe- 
matics, would be divided into 
three groups according to 
a mathematics aptitude test. 
The 20 highest-scoring students 
would be given a rather stiff 
mathematics course which 
might include algebra, some 
geometry, and even higher al- 
gebra. The second group would 
receive the regular course, and 
the third group would receive 
a course in business arithmetic 
with only an introduction to al- 
gebraic concepts. This tech- 
nique can be used at every level 
of training from first grade to 
senior college. 


7. Honors and tutorial courses are 
used in some colleges as methods 
of motivating the gifted. A stu- 
dent selects an area of study 
under supervision of an instruc- 
tor and meets with him once or 
twice a week to report on his 
work. 


[November 


8. Earning advanced credit by ex- 
amination. This method is used 
in many colleges and is generally 
found to be a_ satisfactory 
method of stimulating the gifted. 
In spite of the fact that the grade 
on credits earned in this fashion 
by the gifted is most often 
a C grade, nevertheless the in- 
creased motivation shown in the 
regular courses of such students 
seems to indicate that this tech- 
nique might be used more 
widely in our schools. 

9. The motivation of the gifted stu- 
dent through scholarships must 
not be overlooked. Besides the 
financial help given to the gifted 
but needy student, the effect of 
a scholarship is to prod the 
gifted but often disinterested 
student to work up to his ability. 


This is by no means an exhaustive 
list of methods for motivating the 
gifted. However, it indicates the 
kinds of procedures that are going on 
in the better schools for stimulating 
the highly able student to achieve 
in accordance with his potential. 
Almost as important as the problem 
of motivation of the gifted is the prob- 
lem of early identification of the 
gifted. The most common method in 
use is ability testing by the teacher 
or the guidance officer. Standardized 
tests for group testing and individual 
self-scoring tests of all kinds are on 
the market and can be obtained by 
teachers today. The most commonly 
used individual test of mental ability 
is still the Stanford-Binet intelligence 
test. Among the group tests, the 
American Council on Education Psy- 
chological Test and the California 
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Mental Maturity Tests are still quite 
popular. These have a high correla- 
tion with reading ability tests in the 
grade and high school levels. The 
gifted child is most easily identified 
by his superior reading ability. 
Besides identifying the gifted pupil, 
scholar, or student, it is generally ad- 
mitted that it is almost equally im- 
portant that the parent and the child 
be informed of this fact so that 
teacher, parent, and child can work 
together in motivation of the gifted 
child during the school period. Many 
gifted children become dullards be- 
cause of lack of co-operation between 
parent, child, and teacher. Often the 
parent needs to provide additional 
facilities at home, transport the child 
to additional meetings and field trips, 
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even enroll the child in a more dis- 
tant special school in order to provide 
the necessary learning situation for 
the gifted child. Often the child 
needs to be given greater insight into 
his own abilities in order to under- 
stand why he is required to do addi- 
tional tasks and undertake additional 
school projects. The sympathetic and 
co-operative interest of the parent 
and the unfolding insight of the child 
into his special gifts, which are an 
endowment by his Creator, skillfully 
directed and handled by a trained 
Christian teacher, brings about that 
ideal situation which results, under 
God, in a well-adjusted, happy, but 
superior elementary pupil, high school 
student, and finally teachers college 
and seminary graduate. 


FITLY SPOKEN 


— Nobody ever listened himself out of a job. — Cavin Coo.mnce. 

— Those who are responsible for causes and those who endure the con- 
sequences are not always the same people. 

— Diplomacy is the art of saying “nice doggy” until you have time to pick 


up a rock. 


— The catch phrase “two cars in every garage” is changing to “three cars 


and no garage.” 


— The Indian, who stopped scalping his enemies, sometimes wonders why 


the white man still skins his friends, 


— What most folks are seeking these days is less to do, more time to do 
it in, and more pay for getting it done. — Money 
— We are too much inclined to measure progress by the billions spent 


rather than by the work completed. 


— Many people who demand a front table in a night club try to even 
things up by taking a back seat in church. 

— Not everyone who wants to make a good living wants to earn it. 

— Mix a little folly with your wisdom; a little nonsense is pleasant now 


and then. — Horace, 18 B.C. 


— Back in the old days it was a boy himself, rather than his teacher, who 
had to explain why he could not read. — Cy N. PEARCE 

— As burning candles give light until they be consumed, so likewise godly 
Christians must be occupied in doing good so long as they shall live. 


CAwpRAY 


— That which is often asked of God is not so much His will and way as 


His approval of our way. — SMILEY. 


Have You Tried This? 


WALTER MARTIN 


Art education can be much more 
than long curriculum studies, weighty 
textbooks, magazines, and other estab- 
lished sources. It can be a good old- 
fashioned idea. To be sure, many of 
the above-mentioned sources of the 
elementary art education program can 
bring forth new, fresh ideas. As 
teachers in an ever-changing world 
we should be constantly in search of 
different, spontaneous art ideas. 

Much art education is lost simply 
because its spark, its enthusiasm, has 
been spent on dusty, old-fashioned 
‘art ideas and projects. Elementary 
pupils especially long for vital new 
art experiences. 

In visiting some of our neighboring 
Lutheran elementary schools the 
writer had the pleasure of running 
across fine new art ideas. Perhaps 
some of these observations can add 
freshness and sparkle to your pro- 
gram. 

Have you tried using the least ex- 
pensive of all art material — news- 
paper? The fine-print want-ad_ sec- 
tions are excellent for tempera paint- 
ing in elementary school art classes. 
Children approach painting with 
greater freedom, feeling that this is 
“just old newspaper,” ‘and the results 
are usually delightfully spontaneous 
and uninhibited. 

The neutral gray of the small print 
becomes a handsome background for 
various types of painting. One of the 
most successful uses of this print was 
demonstrated during the Lenten sea- 
son, when children (sixth grade) 
painted the head of Christ with bold 


strokes of black tempera, adding small 
amounts of bright color here and 
there for richness and realism. The 
rather crude material seemed to en- 
courage them to portray the suffering 
and wounded Christ, enhancing at 
the same time the childlike attempts 
to paint a sacred subject. This was 
carried out by Robert Rickels, Saint 
Paul's Lutheran School, Melrose 
Park, Ill. 

Here is a new idea for a mural 
painting. Most elementary art pro- 
grams get involved at one time or an- 
other in a mural project. A new twist 
to this ancient art is the following. 

Cut or piece the mural paper long 
and quite narrow (for example 8 feet 
by 1 foot). This can be 12” 18” 
sheets of paper fastened together by 
means of tape. 

Print the background. Use the edge 
of a cardboard scrap, and print ver- 
tical black lines across the many 
sheets. Vary the vertical lines a little. 

On the top of the printed design 
draw large figures in black tempera. 
The pupils may stand and paint the 
mural paper lying on the floor. Large 
brushes and distance will bring about 
a free, loose quality of figure drawing. 
Decorate the figures by means of col- 
ored paper pieces. Work for a crea- 
tive design — not realistic representa- 
tion. A rewarding example of this 
type of mural art was seen in Grace 
School, River Forest, IIl., completed 
under the direction of Miss Beatrice 
Kimbllin. 

Paint on the corrugated side of 
cardboard box material. This is a 
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good project for sensitive color on a 
very interesting surface design. The 
corrugated cardboard can be found 
in decorator shops or in places where 
it is used as inexpensive packing ma- 
terial. 

Give each child a piece of material 
about 8”X<10” or larger. Decorate 
this cardboard with tempera. Talk 
about color before the painting be- 
gins. What colors go well together? 
How does red look next to purple? 
Do not set down rules—urge the 
children to think about color and 
make their own decisions. 

Paint the corrugated surface, mak- 
ing the color flow into the curved 
hollows. Use only a few colors, or- 
ganize them in a sensitive manner. 

Mount the final project on matching 
colored paper. The color texture 
products can be rich decorations in 
the classroom. This idea was ob- 
served in Miss Elfrieda Miller’s room, 
Grace School, River Forest, Ill. 

Have you tried three-dimensional 
box construction? 

The simple materials needed for 
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this project are newspaper, wallpaper 
paste, tempera paint, small cardboard 
boxes (cereal boxes, pill boxes, gift 
boxes), and large sheets of cardboard 
on which the smaller boxes are to be 
pasted. 

Mix the wallpaper paste to a con- 
sistency like thick cream. Tear strips 
from newspaper. Arrange several 
(four to six) small boxes on the sur- 
face of the cardboard sheet in a pleas- 
ing balance. Try to get three different 
raised levels of boxes. Run news- 
paper strips through the wallpaper 
paste. Cover the boxes with the 
strips, also running the strips on to 
the surface of the cardboard. The 
interesting array of boxes and back- 
ground will then be one solid unit. 
Be sure all edges are pasted down 
tightly. 

Allow to dry, and then paint the 
box construction and _ background 
piece. Work for interesting textural 
effects. This was also a project of 
Miss Beatrice Kimbllin, Grace School, 
River Forest. 

Stitchery is a particular project not 


Sample of stitchery by Beatrice Kimbllin 
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seen too often in our Lutheran art 
classes. 

Burlap, yarn, thread, and material 
scraps are usually easy to find, often 
free of charge. Theater supply 
houses sell boxes of theater materials 
very cheaply. These scrap pieces will 
be found to be very interesting. 

A running stitch, couching stitch, 
chain stitch (illustrated in the photo- 
graph), outline stitch, cross stitch, 
zigzag stitch, and others, can be used 


on the project. For the best results 
be sure both appliqué and stitchery 
are a part of the final project. 

For the lower elementary grades, 
where lack of motor control plus haz- 
ards of sharp tools would seem to 
eliminate this unique art project, one 
may substitute onion or potato sacks 
for burlap and use small safety pins 
for the needle. Large yarns, string, 
and raffia can be used in these simple 
stitchery projects. 


PEN SWIPES 


@ The trouble with some people’s smart children is that they don’t smart 
in the right places. — The Education Courier. 


* 


% 


® Most children are richly endowed with curiosity. But parents and teachers 
often conspire to crush this juvenile curiosity, creating attitudes like that of 
the little girl who explained thusly: “In school we are not supposed to know 
anything we are not taught.” — Accelerator. 


% 


* 


© The teacher had asked her small pupils to tell about their acts of kindness 
to dumb animals. After several heart-stirring stories, the teacher asked Tommy 
if he had anything to add. “Well,” he replied rather proudly, “I kicked a boy 
once for kicking his dog.” — Mississippi Educational Advance. 

* * od 


@ Everyone should own a really comfortable bed and a truly good pair of 
shoes, for he is in one or the other most of his life. 


% 


Wisconsin Journal of Education 
*& 


@ “I’m beginning to like school,” said the youngster happily, “but Mom’s 
got to buy me a holster and a pistol tonight. The teacher said she would 


teach us to draw tomorrow.” 
* 


* 


@ If you are pondering the old adage, “The wheel that does the squeaking 
is the one that gets the grease,” just remember that “The fly that does the 


buzzing is the fly that gets the swat.’ 
* 


% 


@ Thirty years from now parents will be telling their children what tough 
times they had as kids walking 100 yards to the nearest school bus stop, 
instead of leaving the front steps by helicopter. — Grit. 

ae * od 


@ The Smith Family (there must be millions of them in America!) can be 
justly proud that one of them, back in 1832, wrote the immortal lyrics of 
America, Samuel Francis Smith was a 24-year-old theological student when he 
wrote it for a Boston Fourth of July celebration. Later he became a Baptist 
clergyman, an editor and teacher of languages. The music he chose was an 
obscure German air. He did not know it was also the melody of England’s 
God Save the King. Britons, have a cough drop on the Smiths of America! 


Prism 


Heigh-ho! Come to the Fair! 


Gary Meyer and Marcaret KUEFFNER 


Being aware of the wonders of 
God’s creation and preservation in 
this age of satellites, rockets, missiles, 
and space ships is an essential part of 
the training of our children in our 
schools. Truly remarkable and awe- 
some is man’s rapid advance in scien- 
tific knowledge. To the Christian it 
is a daily revelation of God’s almighty 
power and omniscience in His orderly 
pattern in the creation of the universe. 
Our science fair, which we called 
God’s Wonderful World, was de- 
signed to show children and adults 
the guiding hand of their all-wise 
Creator. 

Science fairs have been held during 
the past years all over the nation on 
local, regional, state, and national 
levels. A “science fair” is a collection 
of exhibits, each of which is designed 
to show a biological, physical, or 
technical principle, a laboratory or 
other procedure, an industrial devel- 
opment or an orderly collection of 
anything which can be fitted into the 
broad concept of any branch of pure 
or applied science. 

A science fair has certain basic pur- 
poses. In our Lutheran schools its 
chief purpose is to glorify God. At 
the same time we wish to encourage 
students whose interest is in the field 
of science and to stimulate other pu- 
pils to take a more active interest in 
the study of science; to stress the un- 
derstanding of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of science in relation to the 
guiding hand of God; to encourage 
teachers in their guidance of pupils 
in scientific endeavors; to provide a 
means for recognizing the science 
work of our pupils; to arouse the in- 
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terest of the public in the cause of 
Christian education. 

The organization of a science fair 
may be accomplished in various ways. 
If space permits, all the exhibits and 
demonstrations can be placed in one 
large auditorium. 

In a public school system’s recent 
science fair, which included work 
from Grades 1 through 12, exhibits 
were classified as belonging to the 
physical sciences, the biological sci- 
ences, or the earth sciences — with 
subdivisions under each main divi- 
sion. 

In the physical science categories 
there were basic principles of chem- 
istry, electricity, mechanics, heat, 
light, sound, etc. Communications in 
this category were speech, telephone, 
television, radio, telegraphy, radar, 
photography, printing, and teletype. 

The production category of phys- 
ical sciences showed raw materials 
and the part science plays in devel- 
oping them for use. Transportation 
showed distribution principles in con- 
struction and operation of automo- 
biles, airplanes, trains, warehouses, 
rockets, etc. 

Another subcategory under physical 
sciences was community services, sub- 
divided further into housing, city 
planning, public works, water puri- 
fication, highway construction, traffic 
controls, and similar objects. 

Biological sciences were divided 
into such categories as plants, ani- 
mals, medicine, conservation, etc. 
Plants and animals were shown in re- 
lation to their environment, structure, 
and function. Exhibits showed re- 
search findings on the effects of hor- 
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mones, vitamins, and various foods on 
plants and animals. 

The human body in health and sick- 
ness, public health, studies of dis- 
eases, antibiotics, etc., were some of 
the subjects represented in exhibits 
on medicine. 


The third category, earth sciences, 
was concerned with astronomy, geol- 
ogy, meteorology, physical geology, 
conservation of soils, minerals, and 
water. 


Our school is a young school, which 
began five years ago with the kinder- 
garten and grades one through five. 


We began making plans for our 
fair during the summer months pre- 
ceding the school year. At the August 
faculty workshop preliminary plans 
were discussed with the entire staff. 
One of the teachers volunteered to 
serve as staff co-ordinator. 


Before the end of the first three 
months of school each classroom in- 
vited the other classrooms of the 
school to attend a miniature science 
fair in its room. This was done to 
help the pupils achieve confidence in 
their presentations and to serve as 
a unifying purpose to co-ordinate the 
work of all of the six classrooms. 
It also stimulated mutual interest in 
the fair on the part of staff and pupils. 
The Sputniks and Explorers added 
enthusiasm and timeliness to our 
summer plans. 

Our staff co-ordinator spoke about 
the preliminary plans for our science 
fair at various PTL meetings. She 
organized a parent group that assisted 
in many ways, and she served as con- 
tact person for newspaper and radio 
coverage. 
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In our locality we selected the 
hours from 3:30 to 5:00 and from 
6:30 to 8:30 P. M. on two consecutive 
days. Pupils shared this time in their 
responsibilities of explaining and 
demonstrating at the fair. A host and 
a hostess were selected from among 
the parents to be present in each 
room during these times. In addition, 
the classroom teacher was present to 
greet the many visitors as they went 
from room to room. 

Bible verses were displayed in large 
letters in each room to show the rela- 
tionship of God to science and its re- 
lated areas. One section of our kin- 
dergarten used the Bible verse “The 
earth is the Lord’s.” Since September 
these children had studied various 
units, including “Preparation for Win- 
ter,” “Weather,” and a specific unit on 
“The Camel.” For the “Preparation 
for Winter” unit the children had 
made a papier-maché horn of plenty 
and had gathered articles — such as 
hay, corn, ground barley and wheat, 
chains, sand, salt, storm doors and 
windows, antifreeze, etc. — which 
showed preparation for winter in the 
city and on the farm. A toy farm set, 
through which pupils explained the 
use of the silo, was brought to school. 
These were set up as an exhibit dur- 
ing the Science Fair and were ex- 
plained by the children. 

With the “Weather” unit, there was 
on display a variety of thermometers 
together with pictures of rain clouds, 
fair weather clouds, winter sunrise 
and sunset, snow, and weather de- 
signs. In demonstrations these pupils 
explained that air has pressure, evap- 
oration is hastened by wind and heat, 
air takes up space, water expands 
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when heated, and heat causes mer- 
cury to rise in a thermometer. One 
child had intently watched the 
weather report on TV for two weeks, 
and on the night of the fair amazed 
everyone with that day’s weather re- 
port throughout a major part of our 
country. 

In their study of the camel the chil- 
dren told about the interesting facts 
they had learned about the camel and 
explained how they had made their 
large papier-maché camel. 

Another section of our kindergarten 
had studied a unit on seeds which 
were on display. They also had an 
attractive display of animals centered 
in a cardboard construction of Noah’s 
ark. Animals on display for this unit 
were the children’s own stuffed toys. 

Our first grade used the Bible verse 
“The heavens declare the glory of 
God.” Their center of interest was 
a study of the solar system. The chil- 
dren and parents were very much in- 
terested in this unit because of re- 
cent launchings of man-made satel- 
lites. Each child had made a space 
helmet and explained the necessity of 
it for space travel. Planets had been 
constructed with papier-maché and 
were placed on a frame of wire net- 
ting which reached from the floor to 
the ceiling. Beads used for moons 
were placed in orbit around the plan- 
ets, with each planet taking its place 
around the sun. Children were de- 
lighted to name all the planets and 
explain specific characteristics of each 
by using a battery-operated mechan- 
ism showing the earth's movement 
around the sun, causing the four sea- 
sons. Reading charts and pictures of 
space travel, together with a collec- 
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tion of insects and descriptions of 
them, were also exhibited. 

Second-grade pupils had con- 
structed animal homes and explained 
them to the visitors. Of special inter- 
est was their study of a unit on wind, 
showing its helpfulness and destruc- 
tiveness. Experiments using an air 
pump, hair dryer, ball pump, ane- 
mometer, and weather vane were ex- 
plained by the pupil guides. 

Third-grade pupils demonstrated 
electricity and the four simple ma- 
chines. Exhibits included an Erector 
Set drawbridge, electric train, crystal 
set radio, electric football set, elec- 
trical comforts of the home, an elec- 
tric motor, a doll house wired by the 
children and including lights, a door- 
bell, an old-fashioned telephone, a 
lantern and truck operated by bat- 
teries. Pulleys on flagpoles and sail- 
boats, tools which use the principle 
of the wedge, toys showing principles 
of the wheel and axle, and ramps of 
all kinds were explained by the 
pupils. 

The fourth and fifth grades used 
the general theme “The Earth Is Full 
of the Goodness of the Lord” (Ps. 
33:5) as they exhibited and demon- 
strated principles of science in units 
called Chemical and Physical Change, 
Time, Magnetism, Air, Sound, and 
Great Men and Women of Science. 

The unit on time carried out the 
theme “While the Earth Remaineth 
... Day and Night Shall Not Cease” 
(Gen. 8:22). Clocks showing the time 
around the world and a large rotating 
papier-maché globe showing the time 
zones of the earth attracted the at- 
tention of the visitors. Various types 
of clocks, egg timers, and pupil-con- 
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structed sundials completed this ex- 
hibit. 

The unit on sound carried the 
theme from the hymn “Praise to the 
Lord, the Almighty, the King of Crea- 
tion.” Various media of sound pro- 
duction were demonstrated and ex- 
hibited. Among the highlights of this 
exhibit were an antique music box, 
music sticks (cut at various lengths 
to produce the tones do, mi, sol, do), 
a phonograph record played with a 
paper cone and a pin, and an oscillo- 
scope, loaned by a parent to show 
sound-wave patterns. 

Other units highlighted the effect 
of air pressure in dramatic demonstra- 
tions, including the crushing of a 
varnish can with air pressure, boiling 
water with ice cubes, breaking a 
board held down by a newspaper, 
etc. Magnetism was demonstrated by 
moving a small boat with magnets, 
as were magnetic and nonmagnetic 
substances, games using the principles 
of magnetism, and a magnetic stirrer, 
loaned from a local chemical labora- 
tory. 

Displays included the topics “Crea- 
tion,” “The Atom,” “Microscopes and 
Telescopes,” Weekly Reader science 
leaflets, articles concerning the lives 
of great men and women of science, 
and a display of science books, 
with the inscription PROGRESS 
THROUGH RESEARCH — READ — 
STUDY — EXPERIMENT. 

The most popular demonstrations 
were a miniature volcano using crys- 
tals of ammonium dichromate, and 
spontaneous combustion using potas- 
sium permanganate and glycerine. 

The fair was sponsored by the 
school’s PTL, which financed the en- 


tire program with a freewill contribu- 
tion box. 

The values of a science fair are 
many. The basic requirement for suc- 
cess is the desire to do a project well, 
to be extremely interested personally, 
and to plan well in advance the vari- 
ous procedures necessary to promote 
a project of this nature in the local 
school. 

Enthusiasm for science runs high 
among the pupils and has become a 
fascinating study for them. They have 
learned to be aware of new things, to 
notice “old” surroundings, to be curi- 
ous, to be willing to do research to 
find the answer. 

Parents, patrons, and the general 
public are pleased to see the en- 
thusiasm of pupils and teachers for 
learning in an area in which they 
themselves perhaps had very little 
knowledge and training at an early 
stage of their education. 

The best advertisers for any prod- 
uct are satisfied customers. What is 
true in merchandising holds true in 
schools as well. A parent who feels 
that his child is gaining a basic Chris- 
tian philosophy of life based upon 
the Word of God —is taught to put 
into practice these Christian prin- 
ciples in daily living at the school, is 
taught to see that the earth is the 
Lord’s and all the people are the work 
of His hand, and is progressing in 
Christian education in the interpre- 
tation of all subject matter as a gift of 
God to be used in His service — such 
a parent will be proud to speak to his 
neighbor, his friend, or his acquaint- 
ance of the joy that is within him be- 
cause his child receives such a bless- 
ing in his school life. 


LUTHERAN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


News of the workings of the LEA, an association of Lutheran educators devoted 
to the advancement of Christian education through: 


LEADERSHIP SERVICE 


THANKSGIVING 


As leaders in the field of Lutheran 
education you LEA members will nat- 
urally take the lead in drawing those 
within your sphere of influence to 
a deeper realization of all that we 
have to be thankful for. As members 
of an organization that is dedicated 
to the promotion of Christian educa- 
tion in all areas and on all levels we 
should like to draw your attention 
once more to the serious financial 
problem facing our Synod as the fiscal 
year draws to a close. You may won- 
der what this difficulty has to do with 
the LEA. 

A 12 per cent cutback in the 
church’s program means training and 
preparation for fewer Kingdom work- 
ers. Fewer workers means a slowed- 
down educational program, and a re- 
ceding program hits us in the very 
areas to which we dedicated our col- 
lective energy. Of course, this is not 
our only concern. Any lack of for- 
ward movement is a serious sign, 
whatever the program may be. 

Our organization works largely 
within the framework of Synod. Our 
membership consists predominantly 
of teachers in our parish schools. 
Hence the problem Synod faces is 
ours. Most of you are perhaps better 
informed than the average church 
member. Your reaction must be more 
explicit and concerted. Thanksgiving 


PROMOTION RESEARCH 


is an opportune time to capitalize on. 
If we are deeply grateful, if those 
who look to us for leadership are 
grateful, then the reaction will be evi- 
dent. For the cause of Christ, for our 
thankfulness for the gift of the Savior, 
who gave all to reconcile us, we dare 
not fail Him in our efforts to foster 
and further the work of our church. 
Let us thank Him ourselves and 


through others. 


MR. PRINCIPAL 


It has been shown explicitly that 
LEA memberships are influenced by 
the attitude and influence expressed 
by the principals of our schools. More 
and more faculties as well as boards 
of parish education are becoming 100- 
percenters in this matter of LEA 
membership. A constantly increasing 
number of such groups are using the 
journal LurHeran Epucation and the 
LEA publications as basic material 
for in-service growth and develop- 
ment. This is as it should be. 

Almost in every instance the prin- 
cipal was found to be the guiding in- 
fluence both as to membership and 
as to use of materials. The member- 
ship of teachers in the organization 
was in most instances due to an ener- 
getic, professional principal who was 
“on the ball.” For the staff-training 
aspect of your faculty meetings LEA 
membership for each teacher provides 
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excellent material. Yes, Mr. Principal, 
we are counting on you to lead the 
way. Simply send in a list of new 
members and their addresses. We'll 
do the rest, even to the extent of bill- 
ing them for the $6.00 if necessary. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


It is our hope that when you read 
this you will have received your 1958 
yearbook, The Lutheran Parish in an 
Urbanized America.. Much research, 
time, and effort have gone into the 
making of this volume. Here is an 
area of concern that will be of interest 
to each one of you, whether you live 
in urban, suburban, or rural environs. 
All phases of parish education are 
affected. America is changing — and 
the church must keep pace. Give this 
volume your careful attention, and 
learn how you can approach the 
problems of your changing com- 
munity. 


This yearbook is drawing attention 
in wide circles in ‘and out of our 
church. Sociologists are looking for 
material of this nature. CPH bought 
250 extra copies to supply the de- 
mand. How about some local pub- 
licity on your part? 

The 1958 Convention Report is at 
the printers. Because of the length of 
most addresses not all papers are in- 
cluded for publication. Those not in- 
cluded in the report have been turned 
over to the editors of LUTHERAN Epu- 
caTion for possible publication in our 
journal. 


The fall Newsletter will be a pro- 
motional LEA brochure. All who are 
interested in acquiring material with 
which to publicize the LEA should 
address their request for quantity lots 
to the LEA office, Concordia Teachers 
College, 7400 Augusta, River Forest, 
Ill. 


A FEW FACTS 


—— The average age of the criminal in the United States is 21. 


—-— More 17-year-olds are arrested each year than any other age group. 


— — Youngsters under 21 commit 15 per cent of all murders, 51 per cent of 
burglaries, and 30 per cent of all rape cases. 


—-— Three times as many girls are being arrested now as before World 


War II. 


— -— Teen-agers between 16 and 20 account for one fourth of all sex 


offenses brought to the courts. 


—-— The bobby soxers, the jitterbugs, the rock-and-rollers, the blue-jean 
gangs, and the non-virgin clubs have replaced the flappers, the charlestonites, 
the sheiks, and the flaming youths of yesteryear. 


—-— The consumption of water in the United States is 1,500 gallons per 


person each day. 


—-— The production of a slice of bread requires 37.5 gallons of water. 


— — About 4,000 gallons of water are needed to produce a pound of beef. 


—-— The production of a ton of steel requires 40,000 gallons of water. 


CURRENT BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


The editorial group does not propose to abstract or review, but merely to supply 
descriptive notes which will aid teachers in selecting materials to meet their particular 
problems, needs, and interests. 


Listing of a title does not constitute unqualified endorsement. 
Your public library will gladly co-operate in making many of the books available to you. 
The prices listed are the current list prices. 


Contributors: Siegbert W. Becker, Walter Martin, Albert V. Maurer, Martin C. Pieper, 
Marvin Schlichting, and Mark J. Steege. 


BOOKS 


RELIGION 


WHAT LUTHER SAYS: An Anthology. By Ewald M. Plass. St. Louis: Concordia Pub- 
lishing House, 1959. 3 volumes, boxed. xxv and 1,667 pages. Before Dec. 15, $20.00. 
After Dec. 15, $25.00. 

These three volumes contain over 5,000 selections from the writings of Luther. The 
quotations deal with more than 200 subjects, from “Absolution” to “Zeal.” This is beyond 
question the very best Luther anthology in existence in any language. The only work 
comparable to it is the old German Geist aus Luthers Schriften. The quotations, with 
very few exceptions, are long enough to give the gist of Luther’s remarks on the subject 
without distortion, which, because of Luther’s linguistic creativity and striking phraseology, 
is sometimes difficult to do. Moreover, Plass, whenever possible, gives the date and often 
the source of the quotation, which makes it possible to distinguish between Luther's 
opinions at the time when he was emerging out of the darkness of Romanism and those 
which he held when he had freed himself of the dross which he brought with him from 
scholastic theology. Besides, the author arranges the quotations in logical order and adds 
transitional sentences in small type so that the combined selections form an acceptably 
connected treatise on the subject at hand. Incidentally, the arrangement of the book should 
do much to dispel the common misconception that because Luther wrote no formal book 
of doctrine, therefore he was no systematic theologian. 

This set should do much to revive interest in Luther studies among English-speaking 
people. This reviewer’s sixteen-year-old son, attracted by the beautiful binding and the 
title, took one of the volumes from his father’s desk and after several hours returned it 
with the remark that he intended to buy the new English translation of Luther’s works in 
their entirety. 

The set deserves the widest possible distribution. Pastors will find here a mine of 
sermon material, a wealth of doctrinal insights, and a rich source of pastoral guidance. 
Teachers in our schools will find in it much spiritual stimulation for their task, fresh and 
vivid explanations and illustrations of Scripture doctrine, and refreshing comments on 
a variety of subjects treated in the classroom. Our pastors and teachers will do the laity 
of the church a great favor if they will call this set to their attention. A short trial in his 
own home has convinced this reviewer that the work lends itself, with very few modifica- 
tions, to use in family devotions. Our laymen will use it with profit to become really 
acquainted with the rock from which they are hewn. In short, here is a book on Luther 
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which we would recommend without hesitation to everyone, pastor, teacher, and layman, 
both within and without the church. 

All things considered, the price is reasonable. The publication has been subsidized out 
of the 1947 centennial thankoffering of the Missouri Synod. Sas 


The Association Press of New York this year (1958) published a set of “Reflection” 
books, paper-back, pocket-size, at 50¢ each, which should be well received. Titles of 
booklets in the series not reviewed below include, among others, Basic Christian Writings, 
God and the Day’s Work, The Life of Christ in Poetry, Sex and the Christian Life, and 
What Archaeology Says About the Bible, all of them focused on needs and problems of 
modern man. Following are five other booklets in the series. 


Ten Makers of Modern Protestant Thought, edited by George L. Hunt. The effort is 
made in this booklet to: discuss the writings of ten of the most prominent and influential 
religious writers of modern times, to seek to present the thinking of these men, and to help 
the reader to grasp their viewpoint—a task few would attempt. In this booklet the 
effort meets with fair success. The reader naturally does not learn to know either the men 
or their writings in the few pages devoted to each, but he does gain some conception of 
the problems they faced and the solutions they found, through which they rendered service 
to their fellow men. If the booklet is to whet the appetite for more thorough study of the 
writings of one or the other of these men, it serves its purpose very well. 


Modern Man Looks at the Bible, by William Neil. This booklet is exactly what its 
title indicates. The author is himself quite modern in his approach to the Scriptures. He 
has no use for the inspiration of Scripture, the Virgin Birth, the deity of Christ, and the 
Christian life as taught by the Savior. He seeks to keep his feet on the ground, but the 
ground on which he stands is not holy ground. The author gives the reader a good insight 
into the liberalism of our times, without endangering his faith in the truths of the Bible. 
It will pay the Christian to know the other side. 


The Bible When You Need It Most, by T. Otto Nall. Here are brief “meditations” 
intended to help the reader overcome impatience, loneliness, doubts, guilt, and the like, 
and to lead him to the proper use of things as different from one another as sex and 
prayer. For the most part the meditations are too lacking in Scripture truth to be helpful 
to the child of God. Jesus is quoted as saying that you must lose yourself to enjoy any- 
thing, and the examples given include losing yourself in music or a game. The thought is 
expressed that you cannot find joy in any experience so long as you approach it with 
a self-centered attitude. This is leaning on the Bible without really opening the book. 
It is done too often in this book. 


Questions and Answers on Religion, by Jack Finegan. The booklet gives answers to 
questions about God, Jesus Christ, the Bible, the church, and immortality. The author’s 
presentations are thought-provoking, revealing scholarliness, thoroughness, and carefulness 
in presenting the teachings of Scripture to modern thinking men. But the heart of the 
Gospel, the grace of God toward sinful men in the person and work of Jesus Christ, the 
Son of God and only Savior of men, is missing, thus robbing every chapter of the Christ- 
centeredness that must be there if men are to know the truth. 


Religion and Health, edited by Simon Doniger. This booklet gives the reader the con- 
tributions of modern theologians and doctors to the question of how faith can help heal 
us mentally and physically.. The presentations are directed to a common theme but are 
as varied as a common theme would permit. They are informative, offering some very 
worthwhile suggestions. For the most part, however, the authors seem to agree that they 
are working in an area in which the final word cannot now be given. They look to the 


social sciences and religions to work together for solutions not yet possible. Will they 
ever be? M.J.S. 
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GUIDANCE PRACTICES AND RESULTS. By Jobn W. M. Rothney. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1958. 542 pages. $6.00. 


A good surgeon will request the report of a diagnostician on the general condition of 
the patient before he makes his plans for surgery. During the testing and preparatory 
period he receives regular reports on the condition of the patient and adjusts prescriptions 
for him accordingly. This continues through the period of convalescence until normal 
health returns. From now on the good family physician will keep in touch with the 
patient in a manner of follow-up to observe the results of the practices and procedures 
employed in the case. 

The present volume on Guidance Practices and Results is unique, especially in its 
second section, which follows the pattern of good medical practice, to check results of 
practice. The first three chapters give the setting of the study and describe the subjects 
and the methods used up to the time the subjects completed high school. The remaining 
chapters, IV through VIII, give detailed accounts of follow-up methods used in three 
follow-up studies with summary data over eight years. 

Secondary school counselors and guidance workers will welcome this book as a real 
first aid in the study of guidance practices and results. Au VM 


CREATIVE CRAFTS FOR CHURCHES. By Opal Hull. Indiana: Warner Press, 1958. 

63 pages. $1.95. 

Creative Crafts for Churches offers a long list of fine craft items which according to 
the author, Opal Hull, can find use in camp and church programs. This book is especially 
good in the crafts area because it is aimed at a creative program. All too often crafts 
become a matter of pattern work, copy effort. 

The plan of Creative Crafts is quite unique. Section one is concerned with nature 
materials (sand sculpture, vegetable prints, etc.). Each one of these materials is listed 
according to (1) definition and description, (2) suggested projects, (3) materials, 
(4) procedures, and (5) how to use in teaching. The materials have ample illustrations 
to show the actual end product, also the steps involved in creating it. 

The second section is new materials. Burlap, soap, cork, felt, etc., are discussed accord- 
ing to the above-mentioned plan. Scrap and inexpensive materials is the third and last 
section. Many unusual and interesting areas are touched upon. Collage, montage, sawdust, 
crepe paper, mobile, etc., are listed as to definition, projects, material, procedure, teaching 
use. The relationship of these projects to church use can be found in the “How to Use 
in Teaching” section. A large, useful bibliography concludes the book. 

’ Correlation of crafts and church is a little weak. Few of the illustrations are religious. 
With an understanding of the technique, however, a rich art-religion correlation is possible 
for the inventive teacher. W.M. 


MEASUREMENT AND EVALUATION FOR THE SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHER. 
By Georgia Sachs Adams, Theodore L. Torgerson, Ernest R. Wood. New York: The 
Dryden Press, 1956. 

Measurement and Evaluation is divided into four parts. The first three chapters, under 
the title “The Evaluative Process,” trace the development of evaluation from the early 
use of tests as judges of teaching efficiency to their modern use as means of individualizing 
instruction. Progress is traced in the building of intelligence, achievement, and person- 
ality tests. 

Part two, titled “The Study of Individuals,” analyzes in detail tests which are now used 
in measuring intelligence, aptitudes, interests, physical fitness, and personal-social adjust- 
ment. This very complete section includes sample test items, types of tests, use of norms, 
interpretation of results, and names of the most-used tests in each area. 
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The third section of the book is composed chiefly of eleven chapters which discuss 
testing in specific subject-matter fields. Chapter 16, for example, devoted to evaluation 
in mathematics, discusses the instructional program, the measurement of aptitude and 
achievement, and diagnosis and corrective instruction in mathematics. Each chapter con- 
tains one list of “Selected Readings” and another of “Source Materials for Teachers.” 


The final portion of the book, “Administrative, Supervisory, and Guidance Aspects,” 
discusses principles of testing and the recording of data. The four chapters in this final 
section deal with a school testing program in general, and so would appeal more to the 
specialist or to the counselor than to the classroom teacher. 


Over forty pages of appendixes are included in Measurement and Evaluation. One of 
the most useful, Appendix A, includes a selected list of tests for the secondary school as 
well as a list of publishers of standardized tests. 


Measurement and Evaluation is unique in this respect: the authors have made an effort 
to apply the theory they present by referring to specific tests, and to specific items in those 
tests. So the book tackles the teacher’s most important problem in the area of evaluation: 
how to use recognized principles to develop good tests. M.S. 


AvuDbDIo-VIsuAL ADs 


AUDIO-VISUAL EQUIPMENT MANUAL. By James D. Finn. New York: The Dryden 
Press. 863 pages. $9.50. 


Here is a good manual to be used in audio-visual workshops and courses. People in 
charge of the audio-visual program at schools, churches, PTA’s, and service groups will find 
it a reliable source book of equipment. As the title of the book would indicate, listings of 
films, filmstrips, slides, or transparencies of any kind are omitted. 


The three major sections of the book deal with projection equipment, playback equip- 
ment, and tape recorders. Each of these sections is divided into three parts: a discussion 
of theory, instructions for operating the equipment, and a general discussion of general 
techniques of good practice. Toward the end of the book there is a small section on tachis- 
toscopic equipment and miscellaneous devices. 


Many pictures, illustrations, and charts amplify the otherwise well-written text. A weak- 
ness of the physical makeup of the book is the crowding of so many pages into the plastic 
binder. Consequently it is the opinion of this reviewer that the book will not stand up 
well when subjected to a great deal of usage. M. CG, P. 


In the light of the accumulation of knowledge and the cultural demands for 
a higher quality of education, four years of college preparation and a B. A. 
degree are no longer adequate for either elementary or secondary school 
teachers. Five years of preparation and an M.A. degree now should be the 
basic requirement for teachers all over the nation, and, as soon as possible, the 
period of preparation should be extended to six years, especially for high-school 
teachers. In a six-year program, adequate general education, specialization, and 
professional preparation could be included and an internship could become part 
of the preparation of every teacher.—I. JAMES QuiLLEN, Stanford University 


Ar least a third of the girls in this country planning to go to college show 
little interest in high-school achievement, care nothing for the content of their 
future jobs, are absorbed with interpersonal development, and are hoping for 
a life centered in the family —a life that may include a general interest in the 
world, but no focused intellectual activity. 


Exizasetu M. Dovvan, University of Michigan Research Center 


Books for Children and Teen-A gers 


Palmer Czamanske, Editor 


hildhood lasts only a little time, and 
books are a very important part of 
childhood; therefore it is essential that 
those books should be the best. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 


This department is financed -by Concordia Publishing 
House as a service to parents, teachers, and librarians. 
The books have been selected and reviewed by a special 
committee of the Young People's Literature Board of The 
Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod: Palmer Czamanske 
and E. H. Ruprecht (Executive Directors), Lewis Klitzke, 
Renata Koschmann, Jack L. Middendorf, Adalbert H. 
Stellhorn. Editorial Assistant: Maurine A. Wittgren. 
Liaison Associate: Lowell Hake. 

Complete reviews appearing in quotation marks are 
taken from the Bulletin of the Children's Book Center, 
published by the University of Chicago Press, and are 
reprinted here with permission. Each of these reviews 
is followed by a dash, the abbreviation BCBC, volume 
number, and page number. Supplementary references to 
other reviews in the Bulletin appear in boldface type 
below reviews by the committee and by contributors. 


EXPLANATORY NOTES 


BINDINGS. Unless otherwise noted, the publisher has 
sewn the leaves of the book in the usual way and has 
placed the book in a cloth cover. 

Prebinding refers to a bindery's providing a new book 
with side-sewing or oversewing and buckram cover, two 
binding features which quadruple the possible circula- 
tions of the book, in terms of wear. Any book may be 
purchased prebound; many schools buy all library books 
in this form. 

A library binding refers to a publisher's providing a new 
book with side-sewing (usually) and sturdy cloth cover. 
SIZE. The committee indicates the size of the pages of 
a book when the pages vary markedly in size from those 
of the average adult novel. 

SUBJECT HEADINGS. For the use of school librarians 
the committee lists possible subject headings for some of 
the books. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. A review of a book constitutes 
a recommendation. The mention of a book or books 
within a review or in a sentence following a review is 
also a recommendation, except where titles and dates 
are followed by NR (not recommended). The committee 
will include all titles reviewed or mentioned in the 
annual index. 


THE APPEALS OF BOOKS TO CHILDREN 


“Young children like stories told in simple lan- 
guage similar to their own direct, vigorous ex- 
pression. They enjoy accounts which cause them 
to recall familiar sights, sounds, odors, and tastes. 
Clearly defined plot is another characteristic 
which accounts for the popularity of some narra- 
tives. This element undoubtedly contributes to the 
general appeal of adventure and mystery stories. 
In such stories, the action is rapid and events 


move directly to the climax.” 
— Paul Witty, Reading in Modern Education (Boston: 
D. C. Heath and Co., 1949), p. 110. 
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Gr. K-2 
Ages 5-7 


Dillon, Eilis. THE WILD LITTLE 
HOUSE; illus. by V. H. Drum- 
mond. Criterion, 1957. 31 pp., 
7V4X9%y. $2.75. 

The wild little house stood in the middle 

of a street of tall stiff houses in a town on 

top of a hill. It was made of wood, and 
it was set high above the ground on four 
stout posts like legs. One night it started 
walking down the hill to the seashore. It 
wished to remain there, but when autumn 
storms came, the salt spray made its paint 
peel and its boards shrink. Sadly it returned 
to the top of the hill. However, the call of 
the sea was too strong, and the wild little 
house decided it must spend a month at the 
seashore every year. This is a cheerful, 
amusing story that parents and teachers may 
read or tell to children. Good third-graders 
and fourth-graders may read it themselves. 


Reviewed BCBC, XI, 68 


Gr. 4-6 
Ages 9-11 


Durell, Ann. HOLLY RIVER SECRET; 
illus. by Ursula Koering. Double- 
day, 1956. 224 pp. $2.75. 

“An engaging family story set in the cran- 

berry bog country of New Jersey. Ten- 

year-old Joey (Joanna) and her twin broth- 
ers, Donny and Mac, loved their Holly River 
home, but their peace of mind was threat- 
ened by their grandmother, who insisted 
this was no place to rear children and that 
the family should all move back to Phila- 
delphia. When the children were not worry- 
ing about their grandmother, they were busy 
making new friends and searching for the 
remains of a pirate’s house that was sup- 
posed to have stood on their land at one 
time. In the end both sides won. The chil- 
dren’s father accepted a teaching job in 

Philadelphia that would leave his summers 

free for the family to return to Holly River, 

and the children found the site of the pir- 
ate’s house. The story has suspense, action, 
and a warmth of characterizations to give 

it wide appeal.” — BCBC, X, 77. 
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Gr. 1-3 
Ages 6-8 


Carter, Katharine. THE TRUE BOOK 
OF OCEANS; illus. by Mary Gehr. 
Childrens Press, 1958. 47 pp. 
Cloth library binding, side-sewn. 
$2.00. 


The child reader here gains insight into 
what an ocean is. He learns about the 
ocean’s floor, surface, shore, tides, currents, 
and about the plants and animals that live 
in the ocean; “in one place, tiny living 
things make the water so red that it is 
called the Red Sea.” Then in the last chap- 
ter he considers ways the ocean helps us. 
Colored illustrations alternate with black- 
and-white. This oceans book is one in the 
True Book series that the Children’s Book 
Center has approved. 


Since September 1955 the Bulletin of the 
Children’s Book Center has recommended 
also Illa Podendorf, The True Book of Trees 
(1954, $2.00) and Illa Podendorf, The True 
Book of Weeds and Wild Flowers (1955, 
$2.00), both at the grade range of 1—3; 
and Jerome Leavitt, The True Book of Tools 
for Building (1955, $2.00) at the grade 
range of 4—6. 


The Bulletin has not recommended Lois Bal- 
lard, The True Book of Reptiles (1957), 
Mabel Harmer, The True Book of the Circus 
(1955), Mabel Harmer, The True Book of 
Pioneers (1957), Olive V. Haynes, The True 
Book of Health (1954), Teri Martini, The 
True Book of Cowboys (1955), and Teri 
Martini, The True Book of Indians (1954). 


This is one of several possible examples that 
often the books in a series are of varying 
quality. 


Subject heads: Ocean \| Marine biology || Re- 
viewed BCBC, XI, 107 


Gr. Pre 
Ages 3-5 


Ets, Marie Hall. COW’S PARTY; illus. 
by the author. Viking, 1958. 
32 pp., 75X10. $2.50. 


At Bluejay’s suggestion, Cow decided to 
have a party in the fresh green pasture. 
While flying to the bam to invite the ani- 
mals, Bluejay chuckled at the thought of 
a party with grass for refreshments. “They 
won't stay,” he scolded, pleased with his 
prank. All the barnyard animals came and 
sang and capered until time to eat. Then 
Dog and others departed, and Bluejay 
laughed, “I knew it! Not one of them will 
stay!” But Horse and Goat and Lamb 
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stayed —all summer, and Bluejay didn’t 
laugh any more. This fable of Cow’s suc- 
cessful party in spite of Bluejay’s dark pre- 
dictions will give the preschool child much 
pleasure. 


Gr. 7-9 
Ages 12-14 


Drury, Maxine Cole. GEORGE AND 
THE LONG RIFLE; decorations by 
Harve Stein. Longmans, 1957. 
117 pp. $2.50. 


“Twelve-year-old George Gray, the young- 
est of the seven Gray boys, feels inferior in 
the presence of his brothers because of his 
small size and his clumsiness. Only Silas, 
his oldest brother, tries to help him instead 
of always laughing at him. When Silas de- 
cides to leave the Connecticut farm and go 
to the newly opened territory of Ohio, 
George goes along and at the new settle- 
ment learns that he is not naturally clumsy 
but has weak eyesight. An interesting pic- 
ture of the period (1819) and of George’s 
efforts to overcome his handicap.” — BCBC, 
XI, 52. 


Tall Tales 


Gr. 5-8 
Ages 10-13 


Felton, Harold W. BOWLEG BILL, 
SEAGOING COWPUNCHER; illus. 
by William Moyers. Prentice, 
1957. 174 pp. $2.95. 


“Bowleg Bill wasn’t as big as his old pal, 
Pecos Bill, the giant cowboy from Texas, but 
he was a top hand, with hair on his wrists. 
He packed two guns, and he was big enough 
to take care of himself.” 

His adventures include driving a bunch of 
swimming steers through the Golden Gate 
to the dock, riding a 2,000-pound tuna off 
Cape Cod, meeting and becoming friendly 
with a sea monster, and harpooning whales. 
Hilarious confusion results from the fact that 
Bowleg Bill retains his Western lingo. He 
cannot understand the sailors, and they 
think he is a “furriner” who has lost his 
sanity. Bowleg never stops yearning to re- 
turn to ranch life in Wyoming. However, 
the book ends with his marriage to a mis- 
sionary’s daughter and their settling down 
on the South Sea island of Hotsytotsy to 
raise longhorn water buffalo! 

Subject heads: Bowleg Bill || Cowboys — Leg- 


ends || Tall tales || Folklore —U.S. || Re- 
viewed BCBC, XI, 120 
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THREE PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS have asked for 
a select list of American tall tales (the liter- 
ary type of Bowleg Bill), The Young Peo- 
ple’s Literature Board agrees with Mrs. May 
Hill Arbuthnot that “these tall-tale heroes 
are not only broadly and wildly funny, but 
they are also these United States in person, 
‘large as life and twice as natural.’ Certainly 
no young citizens should miss reading about 
the soaring achievements of America’s early 
supermen.” * Further, these tales are some- 
times a welcome relief from spacemen. 


Blair, Walter. Tall Tale America: A Leg- 
endary History of Our Humorous Heroes; 
illus. by Glen Rounds. Coward, 1944. 
$3.00. Gr. 6—9. 

Bontemps, Arna, and Conroy, Jack. The 
Fast Sooner Hound; illus. by Virginia 
Lee Burton. Houghton, 1942. $3.00. 
Gr. 3—5. 

Bontemps, Arma, and Conroy, Jack. Sam 
Patch, the High, Wide, and Handsome 
Jumper; illus. by Paul Brown. Houghton, 
1951. $2.00. Gr. 4—6. 

Bowman, James Cloyd. Mike Fink; illus. by 
Leonard Everett Fisher. Little, 1957. 
$3.00. Gr. 5—7. 

Bowman, James Cloyd. Pecos Bill, the 
Greatest Cowboy of All Time; illus. by 
Laura Bannon. Whitman, 1937. $2.50. 
Gr. 6—9. 

Felton, Harold W. Fire-Fightin’ Mose; illus. 
by Aldren A. Watson. Knopf, 1955. 
$3.00), Gr, 6B—9. 

Felton, Harold W. John Henry and His 
Hammer; illus. by Aldren A. Watson. 
Knopf, 1950. $3.00. Gr. 5—8. 

Gipson, Fred. The Trail-Driving Rooster; 
illus. by Mare Simont. Harper, 1955. 
$2.50. Gr. 4—8. 

[Henderson,] Le Grand. When the Missis- 
sippi Was Wild; illus. by the author. 
Abingdon, 1952. $2.00. Gr.3—5. 

Malcolmson, Anne. Yankee Doodle’s Cous- 
ins; illus. by Robert McCloskey. Hough- 
ton, 1941. $3.50. Gr.4—8. 

Peck, Leigh. Pecos Bill and Lightning; illus. 
by Kurt Wiese. Houghton, 1940. $2.50. 
Gr. 48. 

Rounds, Glen. OF Paul, the Mighty Logger; 
illus. by the author. Holiday, 1936, 1949. 
$2.75. Gr. 4—6. 

Turney, Ida Virginia. Paul Bunyan, the 
Work Giant; illus. by Norma Madge Lyon 


* Children and Books (rev. ed.; Chicago: Scott, Foresman 
and Co., 1957), p. 253. 
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and Harold L. Price. Binfords and Mort, 
1941. $2.50. Gr. 4—6. 

Shapiro, Irwin. Yankee Thunder, the Leg- 
endary Life of Davy Crockett; illus. by 
James Daugherty. Messner, 1944. $3.00. 
Gr, 5—8. 

Both biography and legend, carefully dis- 

tinguished, appear in 

Blair, Walter. Davy Crockett, Frontier 
Hero, the Truth as He Told It, the Leg- 
end as Friends Built It; illus. by Richard 
Powers. Coward, 1955. $2.50. Gr. 6—8. 


Gr. 2-5 
Ages 7-10 


Huntington, Harriet E. PRAYING 
MANTIS; illus. with photographs 
by the author. Doubleday, 1957. 
45 pp., 8%X*9%4, paper-board 
cover. $2.00. Pre-binding recom- 
mended. 


This book gives accurate and complete in- 
formation about the life cycle of the praying 
mantis. It lists the body parts and tells what 
each part is used for, explains the positions 
the mantis takes to catch other insects and 
to molt his old skin, and finally describes 
the manner in which the mother mantis 
forms her egg mass and lays her eggs. 

“If you wish to keep a mantis as a pet, you 
can put one in a wide-mouthed jar... . 
You can place some cheesecloth over the 
top and fasten it with an elastic band. 
Don’t keep a mantis as a pet too long.” 


Reviewed BCBC, XI, 96 


Gr. K-3 De Regniers, Beatrice Schenk. CATS, 

Ages 5-8 CATS, CATS, CATS, CATS....... ; 
illus. by Bill Sokol. Pantheon, 
1958. 32 pp., 72 * 11%, side- 
sewn. $2.95. 


Dedicated to all cats everywhere and to 
every boy, girl, and adult who doesn’t hate 
cats, this book of entertaining verse de- 
scribes cats and their ways perceptively, 
humorously, and appealingly. There are five 
parts: Cats Are Cats, Cats Are Good for 
Something, What I Have Learned About 
Cats from Cats, A Poem by a Cat, and 
A Special Dictionary to Help You Under- 
stand Cats —all illustrated playfully and 
appropriately by Bill Sokol, whose under- 
standing of cats obviously equals that of 
the author. The verses and outline drawings 
successfully achieve their purpose of por- 
traying cats as interesting creatures. This 


should be a good book for reading aloud. 
Reviewed BCBC, XI, 93 
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Gr. K-2 
Ages 5-7 


Schlein, Miriam. AMAZING MR. 
PELGREW,; illus. by Harvey Weiss. 
Abelard, 1957. 44 pp., 7% X 
10Y%,. $2.50. Pre-binding recom- 
mended. 


“Mr. Pelgrew moved next door to Steven’s 
family, on the outskirts of town, and soon 
the man and boy were good friends. How- 
ever, Steven was curious as to what Mr. 
Pelgrew’s job in the city might be, for when 
he asked what Mr. Pelgrew had done each 
day the answer might range from rescuing 
a duck to directing farmers’ trucks and 
wagons to the right place in the market. 
The mystery was solved when Steven and 
his mother went shopping one day and dis- 
covered Mr. Pelgrew to be a traffic police- 
man. A pleasant story for helping young 
children develop a positive attitude toward 
policemen.” — BCBC, X, 121. 


Gr. 1-4 
Ages 6-9 


Murphy, Robert. THE WARMHEARTED 
POLAR BEAR; illus. by Louis Slo- 
bodkin. Little, 1957. 48 pp., 
7¥, X10. $2.95. 


Whitey, a young polar bear, likes people 
because he has been treated so well by the 
crew members of the icebreaker Bonaven- 
ture. Discouraged and hungry when de- 
serted in the northland, he decides to head 
south in search of a happier, easier life. His 
adventures make a mirthful nonsense tale 
as he shares accommodations on an iceberg 
with an Eskimo woman, drifts on the ice- 
berg to Miami Beach, and has a surprise 
meeting with his old friends. The illustra- 
tions emphasize humor. 


Subject head: Bears — Stories || Reviewed BCBC, 
XI, 62 


Gr. 4-6 
Ages 9-11 


Rowland, Florence Wightman. JUD- 
DIE; illus. by Charles Geer. Walck 
(Oxford), 1958. 158 pp. $3.00. 


“A moving story about an 11-year-old boy 
who has not been able to go to school but 
accepts the fact that he is needed on the 
farm although he longs to be able to read 
and write. Juddie’s family lives in the 
Canadian mountains; he is the only child 
and cannot be spared. A sister is born, and 
Juddie is needed even more to help his 
mother. With each of the minor crises re- 
current in farm life, it is clear that the boy 
must stay at home. The author has the dis- 
cretion to solve the problem by letting a 


volunteer teacher come to the pupil; [a res- 
cued airplane pilot with a sprained ankle 
offers to teach him]. The pictures of family 
unity, of Juddie’s love for the baby, and of 
the boy’s acceptance of responsibility are 
drawn with conviction and consistency.” — 
BCBC, XI, 100. 


Subject head: Canada — Stories 


Gr. 8-11 
Ages 13-16 


Ogburn, Charlton, Jr. THE BRIDGE; 
illus. by Evaline Ness. Houghton, 
1956, 1957. 68 pp., 64%X9. 
$2.75. 


This is an extraordinary short story for per- 
ceptive readers about a 14-year-old girl and 
her grandfather and their deep love for the 
natural, unchanging wilderness of their 
riverbound island. 


“Whenever she could, she would put out 
with one of the boats . . . lost in the pano- 
rama of marsh fields or open ocean, the first 
to see the cormorants that brought the end 
of summer and the sandpipers that meant 
the coming of spring. She liked to hear 
[her grandfather tell] about life in the times 
long passed, when the families who were 
her forebears each lived in a world of its 
own, looking to themselves and to the woods 
and river for all they needed. . . . She 
seemed to believe that because people then 
were unbeholden to the cities they must 
have been as she was — eager, undemand- 
ing, self-forgetful in attention to all that was 
alive around her.” 

At the climax of the plot, the young girl, 
her grandfather, and their boatman save 
three 30-foot boats Sapelo, Ogeechee, and 


Rosedhu from being beaten to pieces by 
a storm. 


The writing in this action is every bit as 
fine as is the writing descriptive of person, 
scene, or mood. The beautiful drawings by 


the artist reflect the tone and the style of 
the author. 


Reviewed BCBC, XI, 47 


The committee gratefully acknowledges the con- 
tribution of reviews for the September, October, 
and November issues by the following teachers 
and college students: Mrs. Wilda Jones, Judith 
Juengel, Mrs. Clara Neander, Elsa Peterson, Mrs. 
Arleen Peting, L. Margaret Powell, Mrs. Marilyn 
Saveson, Mrs. Mary Surkamer, Nancy Ude. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


OUR SEMINARIES 
AND COLLEGES 


ConcorpIA SEMINARY 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Opening of 121st Academic Year. — With 
an inspiring address based on Mark 1:16-18, 
the Rev. Dr. A. O. Fuerbringer, seminary 
president, officially opened the 12Ist ac- 
ademic year of Concordia Seminary, St. 
Louis. Choosing as his theme “Followers of 
Christ; Fishers of Men,” Dr. Fuerbringer 
pointed out the difference between the call 
to the discipleship of Christ and the call 
into the ministry and emphasized for each 
the gift of grace that is involved and the 
necessity for participation in the fate of the 
Master. He also pointed to the difficulties 
in the way of true discipleship and an effec- 
tive ministry, mentioning, by way of ex- 
ample, the frequent manifestation of an 
inferiority complex and the tendency to hasty 
action when the course is not immediately 
clear. He also stressed the ongoing ministry 
in which all on campus are privileged to 
serve one another. And in words especially 
appropriate to the solemn occasion Dr. Fuer- 
bringer welcomed Prof. Arlis Ehlen to the 
faculty. 

Prof. Ehlen, inducted during the sem- 
inary’s opening service, is teaching in the 
exegetical department, Old Testament sec- 
tion. He is the son of Teacher Waldemar 
J. Ehlen, Fort Wayne, Ind. After high 
school and junior college at the Fort Wayne 
Concordia, he entered this seminary, from 
which he received the B. D. degree with his 
theological diploma in 1956. He then at- 
tended the School for Graduate Studies at 
Concordia for one year on a seminary fel- 
lowship. In the past year he has spent two 
semesters studying theology at the univer- 
sity in Bonn, Germany, on a Fulbright stu- 
dent grant. 

School for Graduate Studies. — Along 
with the registration for undergraduates the 


School for Graduate Studies opened its facil- 
ities for a new academic year with the 
largest enrollment in its history. Dr. Martin 
H. Scharlemann, head of the School for 
Graduate Studies, pointed to the interesting 
complexion of the student body. Independ- 
ent Churches of America, E. L. C., Taiwan 
Lutheran Church, Bible Presbyterian, Korean 
Presbyterian, and Mennonite communions 
were represented by one student each. The 
ALC had three and the Methodist two. 
The rest of the students are from our own 
church body. Dr. Scharlemann said that in 
its entire history the School for Graduate 
Studies has conferred the S.T.M. degree 
on 157 graduates. To continue in its effort 
to keep its academic standard high all can- 
didates for the Th. D. degree will now be 
required to pass a qualifying test for can- 
didacy approval. The test will be constituted 
of examinations provided by the five depart- 
ments of the seminary and will total 20 
hours. 

Restudy of Curriculum. — The opening of 
Concordia Senior College has precipitated 
an intensive restudy of the seminary cur- 
riculum. This study started with the de- 
partments; and Dr. Repp, academic dean, 
prepared a tentative curriculum. In com- 
pleted form the revised curriculum will be 
submitted for final approval to the Board 
of Control of the seminary and the Board 
for Higher Education of the church. 


CONCORDIA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
River Forest, IL. 


Make Application for 1959—60 Now. — 
Since many prospective students are won- 
dering when to apply at Concordia, Prof. 
Wilfred F. Kruse, registrar, has released 
a statement. He advises that now is the 
time to apply for admission for next year. 
The processing of applications for the 1959 
to 1960 school year will begin after Jan- 
uary 1, 1959. The first applications to be 
processed will be those completed by Jan- 
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uary 1. Any applications completed after 
January 1 will have to be delayed for later 
processing. 

Prof. Kruse defined an application as com- 
plete when all four forms required by the 
college are sent in together with the ac- 
ademic record to date. The registrar advised 
that high school seniors will be required to 
file official transcripts covering the first six 
semesters. Those applicants who are now 
in college will file transcripts covering their 
high school courses as well as all college 
courses completed to date. 


A selective procedure will be used at the 
college in processing the applications. Spe- 
cial consideration will be given the follow- 
ing: (1) those who are enrolled in the 
teacher training programs of the junior col- 
leges of our Synod, (2) those qualified 
applicants who could not be accepted in 
the fall of 1958, (8) those who have 
maintained a high scholastic record, and 
(4) those who are graduating from Lu- 
theran high schools. These considerations 
will be given provided the applications are 
complete by January 1, 1959. 


Further information and application blanks 
may be secured from the Director of Re- 
cruitment, Concordia Teachers College, 
River Forest, Ill. 


ConcorpIA SENIOR COLLEGE 
Fort WaAyNE, IND. 


New Members of the Faculty. — Nine 
faculty members were installed, and the 
new school year was formally opened, in 
worship services in Kramer Chapel at Con- 
cordia Senior College, Sunday, September 7. 
The faculty members installed were: Dr. Ger- 
hard Mundinger, professor of philosophy and 
German; Dr. Eric Malte, associate professor 
in the department of classical languages; 
Dr. Paul Schroeder, assistant professor of 
European history; Professor Harold Maleske, 
assistant professor of psychology and sociol- 
ogy; Professor Harvey Stegemoeller, resident 
counselor and assistant professor in the divi- 
sion of social sciences; Professor Luther 
Kriefall, instructor in English; assistant pro- 
fessor Carl Graesser and instructors Herbert 
Spomer and Delbert Hillers, who will teach 
Hebrew. 
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ConcorDIA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
SEWARD, NEBR. 


Enrollment. — Concordia, Seward, Nebr., 
has its all-time high enrollment this year. 
The 65-year-old institution has 680 students 
attending classes. Of particular significance 
is the fact that just 10 years ago the entire 
student body enrolled equaled the number 
of freshmen at the college this year. To off- 
set housing problems, the officials of the 
college have extended the emergency hous- 
ing plan by utilizing available rooms in the 
homes of Seward citizens. Double chapel 
services have been inaugurated to enable 
students to attend the devotional period 
daily. Classes are being held during the 
noon hour and at night to meet the demand 
for classrooms. A breakdown of the student 
population is as follows: 


MALE FEMALE TOTAL 
Freshmen 58 104 162 
Sophomore 56 94 150 
Juniors 67 56 123 
Seniors 57 39 96 
High School 70 79 149 
TOTAL 308 372 680 


New Members of the Staff.— Jack Mid- 
dendorf has joined the faculty of Concordia 
as assistant professor of education. He is 
a graduate of Concordia College, River 
Forest, Ill., and received his master’s degree 


from the University of Houston, Tex., in 
1952. 


Carlos Messerli has assumed his position 
as assistant professor of music at Concordia. 
He had been on the staff of Lutheran High 
School South in Chicago. Mr. Messerli is 
a graduate of Concordia College, River For- 
est, Ill. He was awarded the master of 
music degree from Northwestern University 
of Evanston, Ill. 

Ralph Skov is the new head football 
coach. He came to our campus from a sim- 
ilar position in the Lutheran high school 
of Denver, Colo. He will be assisted by 
Robert Baden, also a newcomer to the 
Concordia staff. Mr. Skov earned a degree 
from Valparaiso University and has done 
additional work at Concordia Seminary, 
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St. Louis, at Colorado University in Boul- 
der, and at Denver University. Academ- 
ically Mr. Skov will be in the English 
department. 


ConcorDIA COLLEGE 
MILWAUKEE, WIs. 


Opening Events. — More than 1,500 per- 
sons attended the opening service of Con- 
cordia College on September 7 and heard 
President Walter W. Stuenkel encourage 
students and faculty members to adopt the 
slogan “Doing Our Best with Differing 
Gifts” (Rom. 12:6). Features of the open- 
ing service were the installation of six fac- 
ulty members named in the September and 
October numbers of LuTHERAN EDUCATION 
and the dedication of new or remodeled 
campus facilities. The latter group includes 
an apartment building serving as a dormi- 
tory for 90 students, music department 
rooms, bakery and heating plant equipment, 
and arrangements for cafeteria service in 
the dining hall. 

Enrollment. — Enrollment figures pre- 
sented in final form by the office of Prof. J. 
Henry Gienapp, registrar, show a total num- 
ber of 503 students. This is the first time 
in the history of the-school that enrollment 
has passed the 500 mark. “We have several 
students who are undecided as far as the 
ministry is concerned,” said President Stuen- 
kel in the September number of the Con- 
cordia College Camera, “but we have only 
one nonministerial student. Fifteen of the 
ministerial students intend to become teach- 
ers; all the others hope to become pastors.” 

Dr. David Willis. — On September 38 
Dr. David E. Willis, director of the depart- 
ment of education of Marquette University, 
addressed the faculty of Concordia College 
in one of its two-day preschool orientation 
conference sessions. Dr. Willis spoke on 
the topic: “Finding a Fresh Challenge in 
Teaching.” 

“Good teaching,” said Dr. Willis, “aims 
at depth. To be a good teacher you must 
know your subject matter for its deepest 
shades of meaning. The student must learn 
more than facts. He must learn the meaning 
of the facts. Facts are basic and essential. 
But we want our students to use facts as 
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tools. For that reason we are not satisfied 
with presenting specifics, Rather we present 
specifics in a certain context, to make them 
more meaningful. Too often our goal tends 
to be the immediate rather than the even- 
tual. Have students learned the complex 
process of using facts to measure and to 
evaluate? This kind of achievement takes 
time. 

“Many a teacher is afflicted by a bugaboo. 
He wants to finish the book. I do not want 
to minimize quantity. But are our gains 
really quantitative when we rush from page 
to page? Usually the student does not learn 
from one telling. He learns from 20 and 
even 100 tellings! And he needs to hear 
the same truth presented in different ways. 
It is rarely wise to increase the quantity or 
extent of instructional materials at the ex- 


pense of depth.” 


CONCORDIA COLLEGE 
St. PAuL, MINN. 


Enrollment. — The enrollment figure for 
the present school year has reached an all- 
time high of 555 students in the college 
and high school departments. Of the total 
number 345 are enrolled in college and 
210 in high school. 

A breakdown of the figures for the col- 
lege shows the sophomore class has 129 and 
the freshman class 212. Four are part-time 
students. There are 331 preparing for full- 
time service in our church — 127 ministe- 
rial students and 204 teacher-training stu- 
dents. The male enrollment outnumbers the 
female students 173—168. 

The high school figures show 51 seniors, 
56 juniors, 55 sophomores, and 48 freshmen. 
Eighty of the high school student body are 
enrolled at Concordia for the first time. 


New Members of Faculty and Staff. — 
In the opening service for the 65th academic 
year of Concordia on Sunday, September 7, 
the Rev. Clemens Thiess of Chicago deliv- 
ered the address. After this service the fol- 
lowing new members of the faculty and staff 
were installed: Walter H. Engelhardt, M. A., 
and Delphin L. Schulz, M.A., as associate 
professors; Paul J. Heidemann, Ph. D., John 
E. Baumann, Ph. D., Elmer F. Fiebig, M. S., 
Herbert Treichel, M.A., and Philip Cro- 
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lius, B.S., as assistant professors; Jack O. 
Riedel, M.A., as instructor; and Mrs. B. 
Stephen, Jr., B.L.S., and Ruth Whipp, 
B. S., as assistants. 


St. JoHn’s COLLEGE 
WINFIELD, KANS. 


Enrollment. — The 65th academic year at 
St. John’s College opened with a service in 


the college chapel on Tuesday, Septem- 
ber 2. Prof. Everette Meier delivered the 


sermon on the theme “For Such a Time as 
This.” Dr. C. S. Mundinger served as the 
liturgist. 

During the opening chapel service Dr. 
Mundinger formally inducted into office new 
staff and student service personnel. They 
were seven in number: Rev. Roy Barlag, 
Waco, Tex., assistant professor of German 
and religion; William Koch, Bloomington, 
Ind., director of athletics; Miss Gloria Bonin, 
Cheboygan, Mich., instructor of natural 
sciences; Rev. Roland Krekeler, Morrisdale, 
Pa., instructor of religion and resident coun- 
selor for men’s dormitories; David Krause, 
Alhambra, Calif., instructor of applied mu- 
sic; Mrs. Lillian Engel, Indianapolis, Ind., 
head resident counselor for women’s dor- 
mitories; Miss Krystyna Wiechowicz, Win- 
field, Kans., school nurse; and Mrs. William 
Koch, Bloomington, Ind., dietitian. 

The registrations indicate that 318 stu- 
dents will be on campus for the 1958—59 
academic year. This figure does not include 
27 part-time students in the high school 
department who are taking foreign languages 
under St. John’s staff members while en- 
rolled at Winfield High School. The total 
enrollment is the same as that for the sec- 
ond semester of the 1957—58 school year. 
Among the 318 regular students are 182 
who enrolled at St. John’s for the first time 
this fall, an increase of 27 over the previous 
year. In the college department 231 are 
enrolled and 87 in the high school. 


Those preparing for the teaching ministry 
of our church make up the largest group 
on the campus. Ministerial students rank 
second with 81 in the high school and col- 
lege departments. Including parish worker 
and predeaconess students, numbering 20 
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and 7 respectively, 71 per cent of the total 
enrollment are following programs preparing 
for professional service in our church. 

The student body is again composed of 
representatives from many parts of the 
United States. Twenty-eight states and 24 
synodical districts are represented. Accord- 
ing to states Kansas ranks first with 94; 
then Nebraska with 34; Oklahoma with 26; 
Colorado with 21; Missouri with 19; Illinois 
with 16; Michigan with 16. 


Preschool Conference. — During the week 
prior to registration for the new school year, 
the entire staff met for its regular three-day 
preschool conference. In addition to the 
orientation of new staff members and the 
discussion of routine administrative pro- 
cedures, the faculty began a thorough study 
of the objectives of the school year and a 
re-evaluation of the philosophy underlying 
the total educational program of the school. 
Both studies will be continued during the 
regular bimonthly staff meetings during the 
first semester. . . . Guest speaker for the 
conference was Col. Fred Marston, dean, 
Kemper Military Institute, Booneville, Mo., 
and regional representative for the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools. Col. Marston’s presentation 
to the faculty dealt with St. John’s applica- 
tion for membership in the NCA. 

Although Dr. C. S. Mundinger has sub- 
mitted his resignation and the new president 
has not yet been called, the faculty has 
decided to continue its self-study in order 
to present it for application for NCA mem- 
bership by next July 1. The faculty has 
been advised that the calling of a new 
president at this time will not necessarily 
prejudice the school’s application. 


Summer School. — Half the members of 
the faculty spent a part or all of the summer 
vacation enrolled in graduate schools or 
special workshops. Four did work for the 
doctorate; six carried on programs for the 
A. M. degree; two completed undergraduate 
prerequisites to begin master’s programs; 
four who have already earned advanced de- 
grees took additional work in special areas 
which will better equip them for particular 
service to St. John’s. More attended summer 
sessions this year than last year. 
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Faculty Specials. — Leon Kearney, assist- 
ant professor of business education, was 
awarded the professional diploma in busi- 
ness education during the summer at the 
University of Wyoming, graduating with 
honors from the graduate school. The pro- 
fessional diploma is the equivalent of the 
doctorate, with the exception that no dis- 
sertation was submitted for the completion 
of the program. 

Dr. Walter Dukewits returned the call 
extended to him by Concordia College, 
South Australia. 

Dr. Erich Hopka, associate professor of 
physical sciences, has been granted an ex- 
tended leave of absence for health reasons. 


ConcorpiA COLLEGE, AUSTIN, TEX. 


Students from Mexico.— Two new stu- 
dents, Leopoldo Vigil and Hector Pacheco, 
are attending this college, in addition to 
the Mexican Seminary in Monterrey, Mex- 
ico, for further training. They are getting 
experience preaching and conducting Sun- 
day school at San Juan, a Spanish-American 
mission in Austin. Pastor Schubkegel of 
San Juan Congregation is assisting Profes- 
sor Growcock of Concordia College in train- 
ing these special students for the ministry. 


New Buildings. — Plans are being made 
for additional buildings on the Concordia 
campus in order to take care of the ever- 
increasing enrollment. One building is a 
new men’s dormitory which can house 80 
men. Another is an addition to the Hirschi 
Memorial Library building for more office 
space. A project under way at the present 
time is the installation of a new water line 
and a sprinkling system. A part of the plans 
for enlarging the campus have been accom- 
plished in the acquisition of some property 
just north of the campus. 


LWML Day on November 7.— The an- 
nual Ladies’ Day at Concordia will be held 
on November 7. The expected attendance 
is over 1,000. Mrs. Herman H. Koppelmann 
of St. Louis, Mo., will be the main speaker 
of the day. Mrs. Koppelmann has been 
honored as an outstanding Christian woman 
by many. Other speakers will include the 
governor of Texas, Price Daniel; the Pres- 
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ident of the Texas District, Rev. Roland 
Wiederaenders, and the pastoral counselor 
of the district LWML, Rev. Hobart Meyer. 
Among the events of the day will be the 
granting of an award by the college to the 
Texas Lutheran Woman of the Year. 


CALIFORNIA ConcorpIA COLLEGE 
OAKLAND, CALIF. 


Staff and Students Planned. — The teach- 
ing staff spent two days in a planning retreat 
at Asilomar, Pacific Grove, Calif. Thirty stu- 
dent leaders met for a student planning con- 
ference several days before fall registration. 


Gifts for Needy Students. — At a recent 
morning convocation representatives of the 
Lutheran Women’s Missionary League, the 
Lutheran Laymen’s League, the Lutheran 
Education Society, the Aid Association for 
Lutherans, and the Concordia Alumni Asso- 
ciation presented cash gifts to the school 
for its grants-in-aid program. 

Returned from Europe. — Dr. and Mrs. R. 
T. Du Brau spent three weeks of their Eu- 
ropean vacation doing archaeological field 
work in Pompeii, Herculaneum, and Naples. 
Similar studies were continued in Rome and 
the Italian and French Maritime Alps. As 
a reserve officer Prof. Du Brau preached to 
U.S. military personnel in the Rhineland- 
Pfalz in Germany. After a week at Brussels 
and the Exposition, Dr. Du Brau spent the 
final three weeks in England, where he 
attended the conference of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Council of Great Britain at Oxford. 
He brought home with him some 200 col- 
ored slides of his own photographs for use 
in his humanities and classics classes. 


ConcorDIA COLLEGE 
EDMONTON, CANADA 


Whence Our Students. — Enrollment at 
Canada’s Concordia stands at 125 for the 
current school year, 67 of these being new 
students. The students have come from 
many distant points. From the north are 
two students from Rayrock Mines, 750 miles 
north of Edmonton in the Northwest Ter- 
ritories. From the south has come a student 
from East St. Louis, Ill. Ottawa, Ontario, 
in the east, sent Concordia four students, 
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while from the far west students have come 
from Vancouver Island in British Columbia. 

We have 55 students from Alberta, 29 
from Saskatchewan, 12 from British Colum- 
bia, 11 from Ontario, 10 from Manitoba, 
2. from the Northwest Territories, and 1 from 
the States. 


BETHESDA HOME GETS 
RECREATION SUPERVISOR 


Filling the new position of supervisor of 
recreation, Herbert W. Richter was installed 
in a divine service at Bethesda Lutheran 
Home at Watertown, Wis., on September 14. 
Chaplain Adolph M. Harstad, who is also 
director of education of the home, officiated. 
Bethesda Lutheran Home is a school, hos- 
pital, and custodial home for mentally re- 
tarded persons of all ages above seven. 
Many suffer from multiple handicaps phys- 
ically and emotionally. 

Mr. and Mrs. Richter came to Watertown 
from Whitestone, N. Y., where Mr. Richter 
was director of education for Immanuel Lu- 
theran School. Mr. Richter is a graduate of 
Concordia Teachers College, Seward, Nebr. 
He did postgraduate work at the University 
of Minnesota and has a bachelor of educa- 
tion degree from Wayne University, where 
he has also taken work in special education 
toward a master’s degree. 

Mr. Richter has served his church in 
various capacities. Upon graduation he 
served as Lutheran teacher and principal at 
Altenburg, Mo. Subsequently he accepted 
a position as teacher and director of music 
at Immanuel Lutheran Church, Sebewaing, 
Mich., prior to his most recent position at 
Whitestone, N. Y. 

In the new position Mr. Richter will put 
to use the studies and training he has spe- 
cialized in at Wayne University, to increase 
the joys of living of the more than 500 
“children” at the home. He will utilize 
music as a therapy in assisting the “children” 
to participate and to listen. Participation 
will consist of choirwork, the use of various 
instruments, rhythm bands, and_ similar 
activities. In the field of recreation there 
will be opportunities for physical outlets of 
energy as well as programs for those who, 
because of physical disabilities, must be 
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satisfied with a more sedentary life. Movies, 
slides, filmstrips, games, sports, drama, all 
in accordance with the ability of the in- 
dividual, will be used as mediums of enjoy- 
ment. Field and bus trips to outlying areas 
will be scheduled. Special studies of each 
person will be made by the recreation staff 
so that the utmost potential of each person 
may be developed for a fuller and richer life. 


BOARD FOR PARISH 
EDUCATION NEWS 


Editorial Assistant for Sunday School De- 
partment. To enable Dr. Allan H. Jahsmann 
to devote part of his time to editing the new 
children’s devotional magazine My Devo- 
tions, Concordia Publishing House in co- 
operation with the Board for Parish Educa- 
tion has appointed Earl Gaulke as editorial 
assistant in the Sunday school department. 
In his new role, which began September 15, 
the former Los Angeles pastor will give par- 
ticular attention to the kindergarten and 
primary Sunday school lessons. 

After graduating from Concordia Teach- 
ers College, River Forest, in 1949, Mr. 
Gaulke taught school in Santa Monica, 
Calif., from 1950 to 1952. He attended 
Concordia College, Milwaukee, from 1952 
to 1953, and Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, 
from 1953 to 1956. After his seminary 
graduation Mr. Gaulke taught at Lutheran 
High School in Detroit for one year, moving 
from there to an assistant pastorate at Faith 
Lutheran Church in Los Angeles. Mr. 
Gaulke is married and is the father of two 
children. 


LUTHERAN HIGH SCHOOLS 
MOVE FORWARD 


The third annual conference of Lutheran 
high school boards met on the campus of 
Valparaiso University August 9 and 10. The 
administration of 19 Lutheran “community” 
high schools was under study. The general 
theme focused attention on “Unique Prob- 
lems and Emphases in a Lutheran High 
School.” 

“The Responsibilities of a Board of Edu- 
cation in a Lutheran High School” was pre- 
sented by Rev. E. F. Eggold, Milwaukee. 
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“What Can a Lutheran High School Board 
Expect of Its Staff?” was presented by Chas. 
H. Burmeister of Glenview, Ill. Dr. V. Pies 
of Detroit and Dr. H. J. Boettcher of Chi- 
cago presented the topic “What Can a Staff 
Expect from a Lutheran High School 
Board?” “Teacher Certification by Church 
and State” was discussed by Prof. R. L. 
Reinke of River Forest. Dr. A. L. Miller, 
St. Louis, clarified the relationship between 
Synod and community Lutheran high 
schools. 

Considerable thinking. was aroused by 
a timely paper on “The Russian Sputnik 
and the American High School Curriculum” 
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DO YOU KNOW? 


A Real Shortcoming. — Pencil, paper, and 
chalk are the main tools in teaching math- 
ematics in elementary and secondary grades. 
Physical devices? Teachers don’t know how 
to use them. Corroboration? A researcher 
sampled Illinois high school teachers, dis- 
covered that teachers who had concrete 
devices to aid in teaching mathematics did 
not know how to use them. ... A sampling 
of 153 elementary teachers in Idaho showed 
that the majority of them could make little 
use of the manipulative tools provided for 
them in the classroom. 


Conference of High School Boards, Valparaiso University 


by Dr. Manuel Bretscher, Valparaiso Uni- 
versity. Controversial elements in “Income 
Tax Regulations as They Apply to Lutheran 
Teachers” were dealt with by Ed. Wein, 
Chicago. 

The problem of raising funds for build- 
ing and operating Lutheran high schools 
was presented by Carl Werner, Erv. Grau- 
mann, Louis A. Menking, and Leo Kraft, all 
of Chicago. A catch-all panel provided 
opportunity to discuss helpfully six other 
board functions. 

It was a stimulating and helpful educa- 


tional conference. H. J. Borrrcuer 


Courses in Beekeeping. — A Connecticut 
worthy claims that Russia’s secret weapon 
is the bee and that high schools in the 
United States had better set up more courses 
in beekeeping if we are to... etc., etc. ... 

Our Connecticut informant claims that 
Russia has already introduced many courses 
in beekeeping in its secondary schools. 
Why? Because the propagation of the bee 
on a scale so vast no man has ever dreamed 
it necessary has become essential to Russia. 
Why? The bee is needed for the production 
of Russia’s alfalfa and other leguminous 
crops; the bee, in fact, is now the pollinat- 
ing agent for about 80 per cent of such 
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crops in Russia. Red schools are doing their 


bit to train beekeepers. But our Connecticut | 


neighbor hardly knows one American high 
school with such a course. Who does? 

Music Articles Reprinted. — The Septem- 
ber 1958 issue of The Diapason reprinted 
“Church Wedding Music” from the June 
1958 issue of LurHeRAN EpucaTion. The 
September 1958 issue of Choral and Organ 
Guide reprinted the article “Recruiting New 
Choir Members” by Walter L. Pelz from 
the June 1958 issue of LurHerAN Epuca- 
TION. 

A Bilingual World in 30 Years. — Amer- 
ican schools should teach foreign languages 
from the third grade through the twelfth, 
says a new U.S. Office of Education report. 
(And if you want more on that point, write 
to Marjorie C. Johnston, specialist for foreign 
languages, U.S. Office of Education, Wash- 
ington. ) 

But here’s a different point of view: 

What the world needs more than addi- 
tional study of foreign languages is instruc- 
tion in an international, universal language, 
which can be understood by all the peoples 
of this earth, says Mario Pei. 

American schools offer only Spanish, 
French, German. The Soviet schools do 
better than ours — offering instruction in 
many Oriental tongues. But Dr. Pei reminds 
us that there are 2,796 languages; and one 
hundred of these are spoken by groups of 
one million to five hundred million. What 
can learning one or two or a dozen addi- 
tional languages achieve against these facts 
of life? The answer according to Dr. Pei 
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is contained in the title of his new book, 
One Language for the World. (Published 
by Devin-Adair, 291 pp., $5.) 

Mr. Pei does not care what language is 
chosen for his global medium of commu- 
nication — it can be English, Russian, Es- 
peranto, or Interlingua. “All languages are 
easy to those who learn them from child- 
hood,” Dr. Pei says. The important thing 
is to make a universal language compulsory 
in all schools. That will produce a bilingual 
world in thirty years. This may not bring 
about world peace, but should remove many 
of the rough spots in international relations 
which arise from lack of understanding. 


Another Victory. — The National Found- 
ation for Infantile Paralysis announced that 
polio was all but eliminated as a major threat 
to mankind. The National Foundation (the 
last three words of its old name will be 
eliminated) decided to devote its attention 
and resources to fighting arthritis and dis- 
orders of the central nervous system. 


More Punch for Judy.— Puppets and 
marionettes are used successfully in many 
teaching enterprises. Examples: Boston 
University’s School of Education uses the 
devices to teach speech; San Francisco pub- 
lic schools use them to teach arithmetic. 


What a Life! — In the Soviet Union teach- 
ers work between 18 and 20 hours a week. 
They correct no papers, have few paper 
chores. If the correction of papers is re- 
quired, extra pay is provided. ... In pay 
and social status, the teacher’s position 


would correspond to that of an American 
skilled worker. 
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